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CHRONICLE, 


Foreign A’ the end of last week things looked not 
-and Colonial very well for the preservation of the peace 
Affairs. between the United States and Chili. It is 
generally acknowledged, even in America, that the causa 
malorum was the sending of a person of known infamous 
character like Mr. Ecan as Minister to Chili. What, for 
instance, would have been thought of England if she had 
sent Dr. Bernarp, against whom nothing of the worst 
kind was ever proved, and whose general character was 
excellent, as Minister to Washington? But, though this 
just cause of complaint has not yet been removed, things 
have settled down a good deal, partly owing to the 
election period in the United States having actually 
arrived. Another cause of quarrel bas already been re- 
moved by the dismissal of the /tata case ——The French had 
had some troubles in Madagascar; and Captain Lucarp, 
unconscious of the recall which his Company, discouraged 
‘by Sir Wittram Harcovrt’s patriotism last Session, had 
sent out, was reported to have been victorious in Uganda, 
if not in Unyoro. A great effort is being made to prevent 
the disaster of his recall, and considerable sums were 
collected at a farewell meeting to Bishop Tucker for the 
urpose.——The Czar passed through Germany, landing at 
Soauia without seeing the Emperor, who is known to 
have been quite ready to see him. It was not magnificent, 
‘but it will please the French, and perhaps twenty millions 
walent bien a piece of discourtesy.——Some curious exer- 
citations are reported from Berlin about Emin Pasna’s 
rumoured escapade. “If Emin and his men have crossed 
“the frontier against orders, they are no longer our men, 
“and we wash our hands of them,” say the Germans. 
Suppose this argument applied by France or Russia to 
Germany? A postscript to these German explanations 
of Emin’s razzia would have it that it is not directed 
towards the Albert Nyanza or Equatoria at all, but through 
the hitherto virgin country of Ruanda (which has kept 
off not only Europeans but the ubiquitous Arab slave- 
hunters) and so right across to the Cameroons. This would 
be something like a journey, and would not touch British 
spheres at all, but would concern both the Congo State and the 
French very considerably. And with Ruanda to begin with, 
the Equatorial forest for middle distance, and the hitherto 
anmanageable tribes at the back of the Cameroons for 
finish, Emin has certainly set himself a pretty task.—— 
There were heavy snowstorms (stopping the Orient express) 
in Bulgaria early in the week.—Much attention has been 
paid to a tremendous earthquake in Japan, which is said to 
have killed and wounded some ten thousand persons and to 
thhave destroyed some fifty thousand houses.——The closing 
of a bank at Boston created some excitement in the 
United States early in the week, but the liabilities were not 
very e. Both North and South America claimed 
much attention on Thursday morning. The elections in 
the two States which were principally the subject of inte- 
rest, Ohio and New York, went, in the former case to the 
Republicans (the notorious Mr. McKrnuey being elected 
governor), in the latter to the Democrats. The defeat of 
the Democrats in Ohio is said to have turned very mainly 
-on their adoption of “free silver,” and it is supposed that 
‘this policy will now be universally dropped. In Brazil a 
-curious, but not unexpected, codicil to that great Constitu- 
tional Act which so interested Mr. Guapstonz two years 
ago has been set. Marshal Fonseca, the defender of freedom, 
the expeller of the tyrant, has (we shudder to write it) ac- 
tually accomplished a coup d'état, and either turned his 
Congress out of doors or shut them up within doors (details 
are a little lacking), As for Freedom, she was left shrieking 


—a not unaccustomed experience for the good lady in 


Republics. 
The appointment of Lord Durrerin to the 
awe Wardenship of the Cinque Ports is a good one, 
and has been well received, except for certain 
not clearly intelligible growls from Gladstonians who would 
no doubt have grumbled if an archangel had accepted the 
post. What chiefly hurts them is the belief that Mr. 
GoscHEN (a man so dear to them) wanted it and did not get 
it. We believe that they may set their hearts at rest on 
this point. Meanwhile, as Latin tags are the order of the 
day (the Daily News applies probitas laudatur to the pre- 
sumed wounds of the CHaNcELLOR of the Excnequer), Lord 
Durrerin certainly need not want one. Que regio in terris 
nostri non plena laboris ? suits hardly any public man so 
well. 
The return to the good old ways has been 
Ireland, still more refreshingly shown in Ireland this 
week. On Sunday Mr. Timorny Heaty, who 
used to behave to Mr. Parnett like a spaniel, thought 
proper to speak of Mr. widow like a cur. Then 
on Tuesday ups me young Mr. McDerwort, a nephew of Mr. 
PaRNELL, and in the Four Courts exhibits to those vene- 
rable precincts a new version of “my aunt's case” by 
horsewhipping Timornevs heartily. How sad and bad and 
mad of Mr. McDermott; but then, too, how sweet of 
him! Indeed, the towards purer manners, nobler 
laws, which the death of Mr. Parnett has brought about 
is extremely touching. The two parties seem to have be- 
laboured each other at Waterford on Wednesday till the 
quays of that famous town were strewn with Parnellites 
and “Antis”; while in Cork Dr. Tanner, a Homeric 
leech, was engaged in alternately breaking the heads of the 
other party and plastering those of his own. When we 
think how short a time has passed since the energy thus 
healthfully expended in manly combat on the open field 
would have been directed to torturing cattle or murdering 
defenceless caretakers and rentpayers in their beds, we can 
almost weep with pleasure. The change must annoy Arch- 
bishop Croke, though. 
On Friday last Lord Grorce Hamitton spoke 
Speeches. at Edinburgh, and Sir Jonn Gorst at Wolver- 
hampton. On Tuesday a triad of Gladstonians 
spoke, Mr. Fowier at Wolverhampton, Lord 
at Gainsborough, and Lord Riron at Whitby. The peers 
may be left, the one to the enjoyment of St. Ogg’s and the 
other to the contempt of St. Hilda. Mr. Fowzer has 
better opinions from his adversaries than most Gladstonians, 
but he will speedily lose them if he goes on talking such 
rubbish as is reported of him on this occasion about the 
“ rights of the people casting into the shade the lofty politics 
“ of sovereigns and statesmen,” and about “the representa- 
“ tives of the people baving to do the work of the people as 
“ those of oligarchies carried out the behests of those by 
“ whom they were nominated.” Mr. Fow er, unless he is 
singularly ill-informed, must know that “ representatives in 
“ pre-reformed Parliaments” never understood their duty 
to be towards anything but the whole of the people of 
England. They might not do that duty always—we have 
heard that this is not an uncommon failing even in demo- 
crats—but they knew it, and they often did it. The 
SpEAKER addressed a Leamington audience very pleasantly 
and sensibly on pugilism, last Wednesday, and told them 
how he himself had seen the last of the great fights—the 
Sayers and Heenan battle. Mr. Goscuen delivered one of 
his vigorous rallying speeches at Oldham on Thursday ; on 
which day also Sir Jonn Gorst spoke at Liverpool on 
Labour in a manner which, as his speeches too frequently 
do, su that a study of Dante, Jnferno, iii. 22-51, 
would do him good. The Srzaker at Leamington took 
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occasion to deal with the chatter which has recently been 
uttered about his resignation, and to give a dignified but 
distinct intimation that the House of Commons, and not 
he, will be responsible for his ceasing to hold his high 
office. Mr. Bryce talked about what they call University 
Settlements. 
A good many cases of interest have been 
eo decided, or part heard, this week. Among the 
former may be noticed the action brought by 
Signor C1ampt against the Daily Telegraph, in which he 
gained the Pyrrhic victory of a farthing damages, and a 
rather hard case involving the possession of valuable 
jewelry. The singular action of Farmer v. Pavtton, in- 
volving the claim to enforce a contract to print improper 
words, was decided on Tuesday against the plaintiff. The 
inquiry into the affairs of the Hansard Publishing Union 
has been proceeding through the week, but the examina- 
tion of Mr. BorromLry was not concluded. In the clerical 
libel case of LawrENce v. Gitt, Mr. Lawrence, though he 
claimed 6,o00/., was not unfortunate to get 25/. The 
defendant may be thought to have been deservedly 
unished for neglecting an old proverb about hawks and 
wks’ eyes. 
Mr. Morey and Mr. kept up 
Correspondence. the fire briskly on each other at the end of 
last week and the beginning of this; while on 
Saturday young Mr. Harrison promised a Life of the real 
Parnett. On Monday Mr. Mortey was further arraigned 
in a letter, interesting by signature and subject, from Mr. 
ConinesBy for indifference to the sufferings of 
New Tipperary. Mr. Disrariit is young—very young. 
“Payment of members” does, indeed, become necessary if 
a friend of the people is to take pecuniary interest in all 
those out of whom he makes political capital. Mr. Morury 
has not answered Mr. Disrazxi’s appeal, but Item Mr. 
Scuwann, of Manchester, has indignantly reminded that 
audacious youth that he had an uncle—an uncle who was 
given to misstatement, look you. ‘This settles the matter— 
from the Schwannish point of view. On Monday, 
also, Mr. GoscuEN arose and smote Sir W1LL1AM Harcourt, 
Mr. Futrer’s big brother, in large print, while in small 
another correspondence of a similar kind was published 
between him and another “Item,” Mr. Seare Hayne. 
Mr. Hayne is Mr. Futer’s superior in pluck, but his in- 
ferior in grace ; for, having to acknowledge that his allega- 
tions were utterly indefensible, he filled up his letter with 
insolence about Mr. GoscuEn’s “ muddling,” and a subse- 
uent one with more about Mr. Goscuen’s “ blunders.” 
ut Mr. Goscnen kept his temper, and exposed Mr. SEALE 
Hayne’s own muddling and blunders completely, and 
without even an allusion to his insolence, sparing also 
some pains to the further enlightenment of Sir WILLIAM 
Harcovurr. For Sir Wii11m, too, had to come out once 
more to “ Dear Futter.” “ Ah! mon cher,” as the Chevalier 
said to Beavseu, “que ce métier de chancelier-prétendant 
“ est fatigant |” 


Sain Senieinal The municipal elections this year seemed at 
Elections first to have gone pretty evenly. The Glad- 
stonians claimed a small majority of gains, but 
it was noticeable that these are for the most part scattered 
about in “singletons,” which do not indicate any great change 
in the Parliamentary constituencies, while the Unionists 
had won seven seats (five Tory and two Liberal) at Birming- 
ham, and six, all Tory, at Bradford, from the Gladstonians. 
Later intelligence considerably augmented the Gladstonian 
gains, or at least their claims; and there is little doubt that 
their advantage is not inconsiderable, though far smaller 
than it was two years ago. The want of steady and un- 
remitting attention to these local matters is the great fault 
and the great curse of the Tory party, and we can only hope 
that it will not be shown once more in the London Schvol 
Board election, the nominations for which have been 
announced this week. At the same time, these claims of 
gain are never to be taken too literally. For instance, at 
the foot of the very list in which “ Preston, 2” is entered 
as a Gladstonian gain we find a positive statement that the 
Preston election was expressly and wholly fought on non- 
political grounds. 
An extraordinary mishap was reported last 
Miscellaneous. Saturday, a Plymouth gunboat which had 
gone out for practice having sunk two fish- 
ing-boats and drowned a man in the course of it——On 
the day of his retirement Captain Saw was very deservedly 
made a K.C.B., a compliment to their distinguished servant 
of which the L.C.C, will doubtless feel proud. Sir Eyre 


Suaw also received a handsome testimonial from his bri- 
gade. Inthe course of a debate in the London County 
Council on Sir Eyre’s successor, Mr. Joun Borns rather 
naively observed that “they did not want a man to com- 
“mand.” And we can indeed conceive that, to persons of 
Mr. Burvs’s kidney, a public official with the talent of com- 
manding, and an organized force at command, might in 
certain circumstances be very inconvenient.——Mr. Bat- 
FoUR was on Friday week unanimously elected Chancellor 
of the University of Edinburgh. On this day week Lord 
CoLERIDGE unveiled a bust of Mr. Marraew ARNOLD in 
Westminster Abbey, and spoke interestingly of that distin- 
guished man. The enthusiasm of old friends is always 
gracious, even when it is expended on a less deserving object 
than Mr. Arnotp; but some of the L.C.J.’s obiter dicta werea 
little rash. It is perfectly absurd to speak of the famous 
Quarterly article on Lord Tennyson as “ brutally insolent,” 
and we can only hope that Lord Coteripce has never read 
it. It is simply severe but polished “ slating.” Twenty 
thousand boot and shoe makers had, on Monday, gone out 
in London (they went in again afterwards), and Dr. Cotte 
had resigned.——Sandringham House, its owners being 
away, was seriously damaged by fire (though less seriously 
than was at first reported), last Sunday, the great day 
of the week for fires. A strike of the engineers on the 
Tyne followed on Tuesday, and on the same day an in- 
quiry into the Plymouth accident was begun, but adjourned 
till to-day for the attendance of the boat-owners. On 
Wednesday the Institute of British Architects met, and, 
under more doubtful auspices, the National Vigilance 
Association, whose intentions may be generally excellent, 
but whose practice has but too frequently had evil results. 
——The Prince or Wages went to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital on Thursday to preside at the reception of a 
portrait of Sir S. WaTERLow. The Fifth of November 
passed off very quietly, there being very few guysin London 
and an almost total absence of disorder even at those 
country towns, such as Lewes and Exeter, where the festival 
is still religiously kept. 


On the last day of the Houghton meeting, 
Sport. Orme, with the extraordinary odds of roo to 3 
on him, ran away with the Home-Bred Foal 
Post Stakes, and Mr. Leoroip pe Bumptious 
won the All Aged Stakes, beating Peter Flower. The 
Jockey Club Cup—reduced to what should have been an 
excellent match between Patrick Blue and Morion—came 
to a very unsatisfactory end; Lord Hartincton’s horse, 
which won by a neck, being disqualified for bumping, not 
by the jockey’s fault. In the Old Cambridgeshire, the 
Duke of Beavrort’s lightly-weighted Coromandel was 
fifteen lengths in front of a by no means despicable field, 
including Shrine, Star, Memoir, and Cuttlestone. The 
Stewards had relieved Comedy, the Cambridgeshire winner, 
of the charge of wrong description, but had not decided 
that of untrue running. 


Prince Lucten Bonaparte’s is the most notable 
Obituary. mame in the death-list of the week. The 
Prince was an Englishman by place of birth, 
and for the most part, though he died in Italy, by residence ; 
and he held from England a pension (small in itself, but 
considerable, relatively to the trifling fund on which it was 
charged) as a man of letters. This in a way he certainly 
was ; for his knowledge of Basque was extensive enough, 
we believe, to be denied by all the other Euskarians; and 
he was a philologist of wide, if not very exact or, in the 
modern sense, scientific, acquirements. Dr. HorrmMaxn 
was a German botanist of distinction. The death of Mr. 
Bonn, M.P., creates a vacancy in the East division of 
Dorsetshire, where we fear, the late member having been 
not yet elderly, there is the usual unpreparedness. 


Yet another Stantey book, but happily one as 
Books, &c, little contentious as possible, and full of real 
information, has appeared by Mr. Parke, the 

surgeon to the expedition (Sampson Low). 


HORSEWHIPS AND REVELATIONS, 


} hg nes politics have been both interesting and amusing 
during the past week. To take the most picturesque of 
its incidents first, Mr. Trmotay Heaty has been deservedly 
horsewhipped by a Mr. Macpermort, nephew of Mr. 
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PaRNELL, a service to the cause of decency and good 
manners for which the latter gentleman is to be presented 


by the ladies of the former gentleman’s constituency with 
a silver-mounted whip, while Mr. Heaty himself has 
already been crowned by Miss O’Rertty with a laurel 
wreath. Both offerings must be gratifying to their re- 
cipients, but it would surely tax Mr, Heaty’s well-known 
argumentative acumen to the utmost to make out that his 
own testimonial has quite the appropriateness of Mr. 
Macpvermorr’s. “O lady! twine no wreath for me,” he 
would perhaps have done well to sing; “Or twine it of 
“the—” what shall we say? The birchen tree? Not 
certainly of the walnut, which is supposed to be the better 
for beating, whereas we observe that Mr. Heary has since 
repeated in a still grosser form the offence for which he 
earned his flogging. It only shows how very limited in 

vated cases like his are the curative powers of the 
horsewhip. After all, it is but a portion, and the least 
important portion, of the treatment which would have been 
adopted in the days to which Mr. Heaty and his like 
profess to look back with regret and pride. It was not 
the tonic which Mr. Macpermorr has administered, but 
the gentle exercise afterwards on the Fifteen Acres, that 
did the business. There is little use in beginning a medical 
<ourse which you will have to abandon just at the moment 
when there might be some hope of its doing the patient 


Enough, however, of this pleasing interlude in Irish 
politics. The more important incident of the week is, of 
course, the dispute between Mr. O’Briey, of the one part, 
and Messrs. Repmonp and Harrineton, of the other, and 
the conflict of “ revelations” with regard to the Boulogne 
Conferences to which it has given rise. As usually happens 
in such cases, it is the replicative disclosure which brings 
out most of what we want to know, and the closing pas- 
sages of the reply of the two Parnellites to their late com- 
rade are very interesting reading indeed. Up to that point, 
we confess, the wrangle promised to yield more amuse- 
ment than instruction. We have seldom come across a 
more diverting narrative than that in which Mr. O'Brrey 
describes, with delightful unconsciousness of their import, 
the ingenious and patient attempts of Mr. Parve.t to 
nobble him, and shows how clearly that astute person per- 
ceived that there would be no need for any more “fighting 
“ for the crown” if he were only allowed to place it upon 
the head of one whom he could lead by the nose. There is 
something very engaging in the simplicity of surprise with 
which Mr. O’Brien tells us how Mr. Parnett, who had 
plainly shown that “he did not mean business” when Mr. 
Dittoy’s succession was being talked of, “ suddenly stated 
“that there was one condition, and one only, on which he 
** would retire, and that was that I myself would accept 
“the chairmanship of the party.” One sees that if Mr. 
O’BrteEn had closed—or rather had been allowed to close, 
which was improbable—with this tempting offer, a tem- 
porary healing of the breach between the two factions was 
‘quite on the cards. But Mr. Parnewi had evidently not 
the least intention of acquiescing in the substitution of Mr. 
Dutton for himself. That would be quite another matter, 
and from the moment when he was satisfied that it was 
impossible for him to impose a sentimental and hysterical 
mominee upon the seceding Nationalists as his successor, 
there can be little doubt that he did then and there 
ease to “ mean business,” and occupied himself during the 
remainder of the Conference in simply amusing Mr. O'Brien 
with pretended negotiations. 

Not being serious, and having led, or in so far as they 
Jed, to nothing, they need not, of course, detain us long. 
It is hardly necessary to remark that their tenor and the 
provisional agreement resulting or alleged to have resulted 
from them, are matters of furious controversy between the 
parties ; that Mr. O'Brren’s account of them is declared by 
Mr. Repmonp and Mr. Harrtincton to be “ grossly untrue 
“in many particulars, and deliberately and artfully mis- 
“leading in others”; and that Mr. O’Brien himself is 
denounced as guilty of a shameful breach of confidence, 
“of gross suppression of the truth,” of “dishonest mis- 
“ representation of facts and interviews,” and so forth and 
so forth. These are only the current amenities of Irish 
controversy ; they usually only mean, like the volley of abuse 
discharged at Paut Louis Courter by his adversary, “ that 
“ the gentleman differs from me in his opinion, and that this 
“is his way of notifying the fact.” It is not till we come 
to their counter-revelations that Mr. Repmonp and Mr. 
Haneincton begin to interest; for we know then that, 


whether they or their adversary are telling the truth 
about the other matters in dispute, they are pretty 
sure to be letting it out here. When you see an angry 
cat thrown, with unsheathed talons, by one disputant 
at another, you may be quite sure that it is the veritable 
animal “out of the bag.” “ Mr. O’Brien states,” say his 
two opponents, “ that during these negotiations he was in 
“ communication with Mr. McCarrny alone on the subject 
“ of the assurances to be given by the Liberal party. To 
“our personal knowledge, this statement is absolutely 
“untrue. Mr. Ditton and Mr. O’Brien, or both, received 
“ written communications from Mr. Giapstone, Mr. 
“ Mor.ey, and other Liberal leaders, as well as from Arch- 
“ bishop Croke and Archbishop Watsu.” These are com- 
munications, they continue, “in which the Irish public 
“are at this moment most deeply interested,” and Mr, 
Repmonp and Mr. Harrincton demand their production, 
in order that their countrymen may know where they are 
being led and what Mr. Giapstone and Mr. Moriey have 
fixed as the point to which the doctrine of blind obedience 
to Liberal leadership should tend. As for themselves, they 
“ utterly and absolutely deny the truth of Mr. O'Brien's 
“ allegation that they regarded the assurances received from 
“the Liberal party as satisfactory and as fulfilling the con- 
“ ditions agreed upon.” Nay, Mr. O Brien himself did not, 
they declare, regard them as satisfactory, but “ wrote with 
“ his own hand a letter to Mr. Jonny Moruey begging that 
“ they should be amended so as to satisfy Mr. ParNe.i's 
“ objections,” and (apparently) complained afterwards that 
“ they refused to alter a comma.” 


The “ people of Ireland,” say Mr. Repmonp and his col- 
leagues, “ have a right to demand the publication of these 
“ letters.” So have the people of England. If it is due 
to the former that they should know what is the limit of 
the “blind obedience” of their representatives to “ Liberal 
“ leadership,” it is no less due to the latter people that 
they should know how far those Liberal leaders are pre- 
pared to go in reckless traflicking with the interests of 
the Empire. We heartily agree with these two politicians 
in their dislike of “ selected letters” and fully share their 
preferences for the ‘“ whole correspondence.” We, too, 
should like to see “the telegrams which passed between 
“him and Mr. Dittoy,” and “ Mr. Joun Mortey’s letter 
“to Mr. Ditton,” and “his own letter to Mr. Moruey, 
“as well as the letters received from Mr, Guapstone.” 
These must be all of them most interesting documents; and, 
though we can quite understand the reluctance of their 
various distinguished signatories to produce them, it will 
sooner or later have to be overcome. Mr. Asquitn, in- 
deed, ought to see to that, as the Caancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER remarked in the eloquent and stirring speech 
which he delivered on Thursday at Oldham, The posi- 
tion of that rising politician, and of many others around 
him—of all others, we may say, except the merest “ items” 
of the party—is surely becoming an extremely bumilia- 
ting one. These faithful followers of Mr. GLapstone, after 
craving humbly for a few crumbs of information from him 
as to his Home Rule policy, and being contemptuously 
ignored, are now expected to sit aside and behave them- 
selves like good boys, not speaking till they are spoken to, 
while their revered leader and his principal lieutenants are 
privily chaffering with the disorganized band of rowdies 
and intriguers into which the Irish Parliamentary party 
resolved itself on the downfall of Mr. Parnett. Not only 
are they to wait until the next election in ignorance of the 
Home Rule policy which they are to advocate in their 
constituencies, but they are to carry their seats, if they can, 
and to return to the next Parliament in a state of utter 
darkness as to the Bill for which they are expected to vote. 
They are to put to sea, in fact, with “ sealed orders,” an open 
copy of which is to have been previously furnished to the 
leaders of the Irish party, in order that there shall be no 
fraudulent modification of them at headquarters. If these 
English gentlemen are prepared to fight the coming election 
on these terms, if they are so lost to all feelings of self-respect 
as to accept that position, we should hope that many of their 
constituencies would mark their own sense of the gross 
disrespect with which they themselves are being treated in 
the matter by rejecting them. We cannot, however, bring 
ourselves to believe that even the well-disciplined followers 
who were prepared five years ago to share with their leader 
the deep discredit of abandoning a cause which their party 
had upheld for nearly a century can have fallen quite so 
low as, in his confident bargaining with the Irish, he appears 
to assume. They have done much military service, of which 
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they can hardly feel proud ; but, nevertheless, they may not 
be quite ready to be treated as a mere band of mercenaries, 
whose swords their leader is authorized to offer for hire to 
any party or any cause he chooses, 


WHY COME YE NOT TO CHURCH ? 


de discussion on the causes of the emptiness of 
churches—despite the fact that many churches are as 
full as they can hold—has contained, on the whole, rather 
more sense than newspaper discussions as a rule abound in. 
At times, no doubt, some wicked one may have minded him 
of the immortal “reasons for taking a dram” in the Story 
Without a Tail, and have wondered whether any one would, 
like the narrator of that legend, have the courage to say 
that people don’t go to church because they don’t like to go 
to church. As a fact, however, both this and other things 
were said in the course of the correspondence, though some 
remain which might have been said and were not, and 
though, as we have hinted, there is a certain exaggeration 
in the actual complaint. Very many churches both in town 
and country are very well filled indeed. If others are not, 
we think that there can be very little doubt about the 
reason. It is not in the least that the age is specially 
irreligious, though irreligious persons are rather noisier, if 
less amusingly noisy, than they have been at other times. 
It is certainly not that the clergy are less active. It is, no 
doubt very mainly, as most of the disputants have more or 
less clearly seen, because of the excessive length and the 
defective variety of the services. Although some impression 
has been made on that most singular agglomeration, the 
Anglican Morning Service, it is astonishing how, in spite 
of “ movements” and of everything else, it holds its ground. 
It consists, when considered rationally, of about three and 
a half distinct offices, for the accumulation of which there 
is no positive rubrical precept, and not in all cases even 
any rubrical suggestion. There is (1) Mattins, there is (2) 
the Litany (which is to be said “after,” but by no means 
necessarily at, Morning Prayer), there is (3) the singular 
troncon of the Communion Service sometimes called the 
Table Prayers, and there is (4) the sermon. In a certain 
number, but still by no means in the majority, of cases, 
No. 3, which is very little in place, is omitted, and No. 4 
has of late years been, as a rule, much shortened, while 
of course there are churches in which all are kept naturally 
and wisely distinct. But asa rule the agglomeration con- 
tinues, and though it can be, and sometimes is, accomplished 
with perfect reverence and fair ceremony in little more than 
an hour, it is often spun out—sometimes by mere dawdling 
and slackness—to double that length of time. Further, 
there is the great question of music. Some persons have 
boldly confessed that they are not fond of much music in 
church, and we do not think that they would always be 
found to be persons either unspiritually-minded or without 
music in their souls, Others, of course, are very fond of 
music, and consider services where it is not “bare” and 
“ unattractive,” services where it is bad wholly intolerable. 

Now, is there any way of reconciling these things? We 
think there is, and that by a better way than that recom- 
mended by Mr. Hawerns of St. Bride’s. Getting up and 
going out during service, or between juxtaposed services, 
has a disorderly, if not an unreverent, air, except in very 
large churches with seats scattered about rather than 
grouped. But why juxtapose any services at all? Why 
not let Mattins, Celebration with or without music, Litany, 
Evensong, and Sermon stand each by itself, but at intervals 
not too great to allow any one who wishes to combine 
two or more services? Why, above all, obstinately per- 
sist in the system, for which there is not one word of 
rubrical justification, of tying a sermon on to Mattins and 
to Evensong, even though the unfortunate preacher be the 
veriest dumb dog in preacherdom? We can see no real ob- 
stacle to improvement except one, that, as a result of the 
well-meant but mistaken form which Church reorganization 
has taken for the last half-century, the country abounds 
with small churches understaffed, instead of possessing a 
somewhat smaller number of large churches amply staffed. 
Even this could be cured, in towns, by a system of parochial 
union such as has been more than once advocated. At any 
rate, we believe it to be impossible to find, in towns at any 
rate, a case in which a great number of short and varied 
services, some simple, some ornate, and none necessarily 
burdened with that terrible incubus the regulation sermon, 
has been tried and has failed. 


4 


MARKET OVERT. 


} famous question of Major Penpennis, “ Was it. 
“done in public?” has received from Mr. Justice WiILLs. 
a negative answer in the case of Harcreaves v. Spink & 
Son. The legal point, what constitutes a sale in open 
market, is of very great and general interest. But the. 
story of the jewels, and of the money which somebody 
received for them, is none the less curious because it was. 
very imperfectly told in Court. Mrs. Harereaves, the 
owner of the jewelry, missed it from the drawer in which 
she habitually kept it. For some reason or other—probably- 
because there was no evidence beyond mere suspicion, 
which is as often wrong as right—nobody was prose- 
cuted, and the neglect to prosecute was the main obstacle, 
as will be seen, in the plaintiff's way. Mrs. Harcreaves, 
having discovered her loss, at once advertised a description 
of the jewels, and received a reply from Messrs, Spink &: 
Son, the defendants. Messrs. Spink & Son are jewellers, 
and they at once, on recognizing the description in the 
advertisement, gave the owner all the information in their 
power. They had bought the jewels for five hundred and 
fifty pounds from a lady who called herself Mrs. Price, 
who said she was visiting friends in London, and who. 
gave an address in Yorkshire as her own. At the trial of 
the action brought by Mrs. Harcreaves to recover the 
jewelry, or its value, from Messrs. Srivx, the personality 
of the vendor was not disclosed. If Mrs. HarcrEeavEs can- 
not be blamed for not putting the criminal law in motion, 
Messrs. Spink certainly did nothing which deserves cen- 
sure. On the contrary, they gave Mrs. Harcreaves all 
the assistance in their power, and though it would have 
been hard on Mrs. Harcreaves if she had lost, it is hard 
on them that she should have won. 

If the culprit had been convicted, Mrs. HarGRrEAves. 
would clearly have been entitled to the recovery of the 
jewels. A man cannot, as a rule, give a better title than he 
has himself; and a thief has, of course, no title at all. But 
it is settled law that, if goods are bought in market overt, 
the contract is valid, and cannot be rescinded, unless some 
one has been found guilty of stealing the property. The 
issue, therefore, was whether the jewels had or had not 
been bought in the open market. In ordinary circum- 
stances a shop is not a market, nor part of a market. But. 
Messrs. Sprnk’s stock is in the City, and by the custom of 
London, as adopted by BiackstonE from Coke, “ every 
“shop in which goods are exposed publicly to sale is. 
“ market overt for such things as the owner professes to 
“trade in.” But, again—the case bristles with “ buts ”— 
the sale was not in the shop, but in the show-room upstairs. 
According to Mr. Justice Witts, this makes all the differ- 
ence. He thinks that the show-room was simply a private 
apartment in a private house, and not a shop at 
all. Tiros in logic used to be told that it was impossible 
to define a shop; and Sir Atrrep Wits has not 
attempted the task. All that he says is that a show- 
room is not a shop, that the sale is not in market overt,. 
and that therefore Mrs, Harcreaves is entitled to jewelry 
which never in law passed out of her possession. There is, 
however, a further point, which, though dismissed by the 
judge as in the circumstances immaterial, might at any 
time be raised with serious consequences. A shop is 
usually supposed to be a place where goods are sold to 
customers. In this instance, as in all of the same kind, 
the customer sold and the shopkeeper bought. Chief 
Justice CockBuRN, in a well-known case, doubted whether 
the purchase of articles brought to him was so far within 
the ordinary business of a retail tradesman as to give him 
an absolute guarantee. The rationale of the law apparently 
is that the multiplicity of transactions in open market 
makes inquiry impossible, and, perhaps, that criminals are 
prone to more secret methods of dealing. This reasoning 
does not apply to purchases by merchants from the public. 
If the false Henry Dunzar in Miss Brappon’s clever novel 
had sold jewels instead of buying them, he would not have 
escaped the vigilance of the detectives. 


THE PLYMOUTH ACCIDENT. 


Y iy sinking of the fishing-boats Sunbeam and Alonzo 
by the shot fired from H.M.S. Plucky would be a 
deplorable accident if there had been no loss of life. As a 
matter of course, we have no judgment to express as yet on 
the question whether there was carelessness on one side or 
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rashness on the other. It will be time enough to decide 
this when we have the evidence to go upon. The pre- 
sumption is against the man-of-war. Fishing is habitually 
practised between Rame Head and the Mewstone. A war- 
ship which fires shot in those waters is bound to see that 
they are clear before she begins, and to keep a sharp look- 
out while she is doing it. The facts that the ricochet of 
modern cylindrical shot is very erratic, that the weather 
was hazy, that small fishing-boats lower their masts when 
taking in their lines, and are, therefore, the more difficult 
to see, all supply so many reasons why the Plucky’s com- 
mander should have taken particular care. The theory 
propounded by the 7Z'imes that fishermen deliberately put 
themselves in the way of shot in the hope of getting a new 
set of sails, or a new boat, is complimentary to the valour, 
but not to the discretion, of that body of men. Our own 
experience leads us to believe that few fishermen are so 
destitute of intelligence as not to be aware that new sails or 
a new boat are of small value to a man who has been cut in 
two bya shot, or is at the bottom of eighty fathoms of 
water with the wreck of his hooker. Therefore we say that 
the presumption is against the Plucky. But it may be 
proved, and we sincerely trust will be proved, that Lieu- 
tenant FremanTte has not been grossly careless. We 
should be sorry to see misconduct proved against any officer, 
and particularly against any one who bears an old and 
honoured naval name. 


Even, however, if Lieutenant FremanTLe is entirely 
exonerated, the accident is a deplorable one. It must serve 
the ends of that noisy, and apparently numerous, body of 
persons who find a strange pleasure in abusing Hxr 
Magesty’s officers and in stirring up prejudice against the 
services. Some of them are at work already. A Mr. J. B. 
James has written to the 7imes a letter of which no con- 
temptible part consists of such question-begging and abusive 
words as “ needless,” “ culpable,” and “ criminal,” all used to 
enforce the assertion that naval officers are very indifferent 
in firingamong fishermen. Which indifference he has since 
explained is due to the deliberate orders of the Admiralty, 
inspired of course by fiendish hatred of fishermen. How 
likely! Another correspondent, who signs “J. F. C.,” 
has outheroded Mr. James with a specific story of careless 
navigation on the part of a naval officer who, it seems, 
went near to running a fishing-boat down. “J. F.C.” may 
hear such stories as the one he repeats told of merchant 
skippers as well as of navy captains. Nothing is more 
common than to hear complaints from fishermen of the 
little attention shown to their safety by big ships. Merchant 
skippers, and navy captains, again, may often be heard to 
make the counter-complaint that fishermen are very negli- 
gent in showing alight. Thecharge is by no means without 
foundation, nor is the offence without excuse. Our fishing- 
boats, unlike the French, are not crowded with men. The 
work is very hard, and there are no more hands than can 
just do it. They are all often too intent on their lines or 
nets to attend to lights or signals in dark or thick weather. 
But if this is an excuse for the fishermen, it also tells for 
the big ship which fails to see them. The charge of careless 
navigation, too, is one which can be brought on both sides, 
as “J. F.C.” may learn from the answer, signed “ X. G.,” 
which his letter has provoked. “ X.G.” repeats a com- 
plaint, often made by naval officers, to the effect that, not 
only fishermen, but merchant ships, act as if they thought 
they were not bound to observe the rule of the road, nor to 
show lights when in the neighbourhood of warships. There 
is, perhaps, an element of exaggeration in this charge. 
After all,a merchant skipper cannot be ignorant of the 
fact that, if he does get in the way of a man-of-war, he is 
very likely to go to the bottom. The real answer to Mr. 
James, to “J. F.C.,” and to Mr. Mitpmay, M.P., who has 
written to somewhat the same effect, is given by Admiral 
Cotoms in his not unduly vigorous letter. If naval officers 
are so reckless in firing and navigating in crowded waters, 
how does it happen that such accidents as this at Plymouth, 
and others like it, have been so very rare? The public, to 
which Admiral Cotoms appeals, will do well to remember 
that “ off Portsmouth and Plymouth scores, or perhaps 
“ hundreds, of shots are fired during four or five days in 
“ every week, and that the same sort of practice, with the 
“same attendant dangers, is going on constantly all over 
“the world. Yet the recorded accidents—say, in the last 
“twenty years—probably might be counted on the fingers 
“ of one hand.” 


LORD COLERIDGE ON MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


BUST of Mr. Marraew Arnoxp has been erected in 

the Baptistery of Westminster Abbey, and the usual 
éloge was pronounced by Lord Coteripce. They had been 
friends for many years, whether tradition is correct or not 
in alleging that Lord Cotertpce was one of Mr. Arnoip’s 
earliest reviewers. Lord CoLEeRIDGE was under the dis- 
advantage of having already written about Mr. ArNoLp— 
recently, we mean—and, like Opyssevs, he dislikes a twice- 
told tale. Now it is not easy to say anything new about. 
Mr. ARNOLD which shall be true, and Lord CotertpcE took 
refuge in a comparison of Mr. Arnotp to Horace. This is. 
certainly very new indeed. Ona first glance the two men 
seem to have little in common. Both were poets; if one 
wrote prose the other wrote “pedestrian verse” in his 
Satires and Epistles; both dealt in good-humoured satire, 
both were fond of society and of the country. So they were 
not so very unlike after all. Horace, to be sure, never 
dealt as an amiable amateur in Biblical criticism. His vein. 
of religion was pleasing and pensive, so was Mr. ARNOLD'S. 
But, in pious mood, Horace preferred to keep up charming 
old rural rites, and to bid PuipyLe propitiate the Lares 
rather than to emulate Lucretius. His mind was un- 
scientific ; he drew large inferences from thunder heard 
below a clear sky; he did not explain many things, 
nor yearn for lost faiths, or faiths lost to him. We cannot 
imagine Horace annotating Isaran, nor being greatly 
guilty of a phrase about “a stream of tendency,” not to 
mention another phrase which must have offended all but. 
persons of very bad taste. There are passages in Horace, 
as in the ode about Cirorarra, which do recall Mr. 
Aryotp’s manner in their august melancholy; but Mr. 
ARNOLD never recalls Horace’s enthusiasm for Falernian, 
for Pyrrma and Gtycera, and the other fair ladies of 
Rome. Horace is far from being a love-poet, but Mr. 
ARNOLD is less a love-poet than any great English writer 
whom we can recall. His lady’s eyebrow went unson- 
netted by him, except in the very curious and rather 
disgusting Swiss pieces on Marcuerite. As to satire, the 
Roman and the Englishman were at least good-humoured, 
though Borries and the Rev. Mr. Carrer, and other Non- 
conformists, may have failed to relish Mr. ARNoLp’s ameni- 
ties. We were not aware—so easily are such things 
forgotten—that Mr. ARNOLD, as a poet, was ever very un- 
favourably criticized, “ in publications of some temporary 
“ authority.” 

Most poets have had to run the gauntlet of severer cri- 
ticism. Lord CotEripcr, by the way, seems to think that. 
the Quarterly Reviewers of Keats and of Mr, Tennyson 
were the same person. This, we believe, is not a correct 
view. Lord Cotertipce “ may guess, but has no right. 
“to name,” the culprit who “ attacked with brutal in- 
“solence the dying Keats and the youthful Tennyson.” 
Does Lord Co.erincE suppose that the Quarterly Reviewer 
knew Keats was dying! Did Keats himself even suspect. 
that his health was undermined when he wrote Endymion ? 
As to “the youthful Tennyson,” Mr. Locknart, if he wrote 
the Quarterly review, did the youthful Teyyyson all the 
good in the world. Like a sensible poet, Mr. Tennyson 
accepted advice ; and it would be hard now to find in his 
works any one of the many lines of which the Quarterly 
made fun. This is, indeed, the most notable of the cases in 
which a very young poet has had the sense to benefit by 
criticism. Locknart’s review, if Locknart’s it was, is 
amusing still. As to the notice of Keats, it was unsympa- 
thetic; but those were days of hard hitting, and Endymion 
deserved a great deal that was said in its dispraise. The 
poem was not, we think, more severely handled than was 
Scott's Guy Mannering in the Quarterly, of which Scorr 
was practically the founder. All this is very remote from 
Mr. Arnoxp, but Lord CoLErince is responsible for it. As 
to Mr. ArNop, who will not agree with Lord CoLEripce 
when he says, “ Envy, jealousy, meanness were unknown to 
“him. They withered in his presence” ? 


THE COMING SCHOOL BOARD. 


We. are afraid that the prophets who have predicted 
that the London ratepayer will take a very languid 
interest in the School Board election on the 26th have not 
spoken before they knew. It is by this time a matter of 
well-proved experience that the London ratepayer cannot. 
be got to take a passionate interest in the election of those 
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local bodies for which he was supposed to be panting. He 
had lost whatever zeal he did possess for the School Board 
before the County Council came into existence—and for the 
County Council he never cared at all. Neither do we 
expect that he will be aroused to energetic measures as 
regards either of them till they have pared his purse 
to the quick. When that happens he will become furious, 
but he will also find that the liabilities imposed on him are 
not to be shaken off at a moment’s notice. There is a 
passage in one of the many letters Mr. Eyron has written 
of late which touches on the complaints of the high scale 
of pay given to the Board School teachers. Mr. Eyron 
remarks that the pay has been given and cannot be taken 
away. He is right, and he also supplies an example of 
what comes from giving an extravagant Board its head. It 
assumes liabilities which must be borne by its constituents 
with all the philosophy they can muster. If GrorcE 
Danpvin did not will it, at least he allowed it to happen, and 
must just grin and bear it. The remark that the quality 
of the School Board has sunk, and is sinking, is extremely 
obvious. But the downward course was _ inevitable. 
According to the theory, both the School Board and the 
County Council should have consisted largely of members 
who were of what may be called Parliamentary level. But 
gentlemen of that standing prefer to go into Parliament, 
and do not in any case care to commit themselves to work 
which will entail perpetual rubbing of shoulders with 
“educational” fanatics or the common vestryman. The 
first enthusiasm over they retire—and their retreat from 
the County Council has been more rapid than it was from 
the School Board. If now Londoners are frightened at the 
thought that their interests are much at the mercy of such 
bodies as the Council and the Board are becoming, we can 
only again refer them to the philosophy of Grorce Danp1. 
They allowed themselves to be saddled with these bodies, 
and—— ! 

But there are Vestries and Vestries. London can at 
least take care that the Vestry which is to settle its School- 
rate shall consist of men of business, who remember that 
they have a duty to perform to their electors, and not only 
benefits to confer on Board School teachers and children at 
the expense of those electors. The letters of Mr. Eyton 
should open the eyes of ratepayers to what is at stake if 
anything can. . We do not admire these letters altogether. 
An “ Educationalist ” who uses the cant phrase “ estimable 
“ citizen,” a Churchman who compares the wish that the 
Apostles’ Creed should be taught to crying for the moon, a 
combatant who is preparing to go below himself, but who 
bids the rest keep fighting, is a figure in some respects 
ridiculous and in none imposing. Still his are good and 
useful letters. They set out in intelligible form and with 
manifest sincerity the faith of the “ Educationalist,” which 
is that it isa virtuous thing to tax Perer for the benefit of 
Pavt’s children and their teachers. The ratepayer who 
votes for Mr. Eyrton’s side will put power into the hands 
of persons who think it their duty to give freely at 
his expense. If he likes that, let him vote accordingly. 
There can be no doubt about the matter, for Mr. Eyron 
is lavish with accusations of ignorance, selfishness, and 
all sorts of horrors against people who do not think 
that the School Board should give, not elementary, but 
what is, in fact, secondary education. In another way his 
letters are useful. He has been reminded by the Dean of 
Sr. Paut’s, among others, that the work done by the Board, 
whether in building or in teaching, has often been demon- 
strably bad. To this Mr. Eyton answers that the bad 
building is not the fault of the last, but of a former, Board. 
This is a pleasing confession of the fact that the ratepayer 
is absolutely at the mercy of the Board. Board A, consist- 
ing of ardent educationalists much concerned in Swedish 
gymnastics and what not, allows jerry-building to be done 
for it on a large scale, and votes money right and left for 
salaries. The jerry-buildings just stand till Board A has 
run its course and has been succeeded by Board B, about 
which time the ratepayer begins to feel the pinch of the 
salaries. Then arise complaints; but Board B turns round 
and says, It is not our fault, the other fellows did it. But 
there are the falling buildings which must be set up again, 
and the salaries which we cannot reduce without injustice. 
Remember the great cause of education, and pay up cheer- 
fully. Ifthe ratepayer is wise, the moral he will draw from 
the story is the necessity of appointing men of business— 
who know what work is, and will see it done, who will 
make the school-teacher their servant, and not their 
master—to the Board. 


NATIONAL PROPERTY. 


y bee's satisfactory settlement of the “ Greek question ” at 
Cambridge last week is necessarily distressing to the 
champions of unbridled democracy and unlimited “ reform,” 
and among others to the editor of 7ruth, This gentleman’s 
ostensible opinions upon the question are simplicity itself, 
and are well illustrated by an anecdote which he relates. 
It is to the effect that, the late Mr. Bernat Osporne having 
upon some occasion quoted and translated something in 
Latin in the House of Commons, the writer, who must be 
presumed to be Mr. Lazoucuere, M.P., repeated, in answer 
to the argument so conveyed, a line of the Iliad, which was, 
under the circumstances, a nonsense verse, and that, “ Mr. 
“ GLapsTonE not being present,” nobody found him out. 
This would be a pleasant story anyhow, and Mr. LaBoucnErE 
as Ernraim JENKINSON is very agreeable; but the pious 
exclusion from the sneer of the holy person whose name 
no Radical may utter lightly makes it delightful. The 
obvious conclusion is that all time spent in lessons in 
Greek is wasted. This conclusion, however, is not enongh, 
because, even if it be admitted that all good Radicals con- 
sider time devoted to Greek to be wasted, it does not follow 
that Cambridge University is bound not to promote waste 
of time by schoolboys who propose to go to Cambridge. 
Therefore, the writer in 7ruth slips into his argument, as 
curtly and confidently as if he were reminding his readers 
that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, the interest- 
ing proposition that “the Universities are national pro- 
“ perty.” It will be observed that this is not a mere obiter 
dictum, but an essential part of the contention that the 
Senate was altogether wrong, without which the whole 
structure falls to pieces. 

The monstrous proposition is worth noticing, because it 
illustrates the Radical way of looking at questions in which 
the Radical side of the argument may be a difficult one to 
support. It will suflice for present purposes to point out 
that the Universities are chartered corporations, consisting 
each of a number of colleges, and having few resources 
except those of the colleges. Each college is a foundation 
created by private benevolence—though in a few cases the 
private benefactors were in their public capacities kings or 
queens—and endowed with property, which belongs to the 
persons for the time being members of the foundation ; and 
they are no more “national property” than any other cor- 
poration aggregate. Like a great many other private cor- 
porations, they have had their existence recognized by Acts 
of Parliament, and have had duties laid upon them which 
they have loyally and cheerfully performed ; but to suggest 
that they are in any possible sense the “ property” of the 
man in the street, or of any number of men in the street, is 
either extraordinarily foolish or plainly dishonest. 

Yet the assertion is not without interest. It exhibits 
one of the principal methods by which Radical politicians 
systematically endeavour to attract popular support. This 
is to promise to give away anything which is not theirs to 
give, and which will not have to be stolen from the people 
to whom they promise it. The Universities can be made 
“ national property” only by statute. The passing of such a 
statute would be confiscation, differing from larceny only 
inasmuch as a University is not a chattel, and from robbery 
only inasmuch as it would not necessarily involve personal 
violence. The proposal would have to be something like 
this :—“ Here is valuable property belonging to A, B, C, 
“and D. It is theirs by law, and by centuries of possession. 
“ Let us, therefore, take it away from them, and give it to 
“ the entire alphabet ; that is, apply it to some quasi-public 
“ purposes, which will in some way or other be advan- 
“ tageous to us, and which will enable us to say that the 
“ entire alphabet has got it.” For the present it does not 
appear that such a proposal could be made with any hope of 
advantage, and accordingly it is not made. But, in order 
that when it is made it should not be altogether unfamiliar, 
and that its disguise of legality should not be too transparent, 
it pleases Radical writers to assume as a matter of course that 
the thing is already done, and that the Universities are not in- 
dependent institutions, but “ national property.” Meanwhile, 
it is pleasant to observe how the insolent claim of a right 
to commit acts of spoliation goes hand in hand with a hearty 
dislike of sound learning. It is a testimony to the value of 
classical education that any prospect of doing it a serious 
injury should be hailed with delight by the enemies of all 
the institutions which properly educated men have been 
supporting for a long time past. Also it is agreeable to 
observe the identity of the thought and language ofan adult 
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and acute Radical reformer and that of a naughty little 
schoolboy. There are plenty of the latter who would tell 
you glibly that Greek was perfectly useless, and that the 
Universities were national property, when the fact which 
really gave rise to those assertions would be that the 
speaker had been or was afraid of being whipped for in- 
attention to his aorists, 


SEQUEL TO “ENGLISH LASSIE.” 


— time ago we endeavoured to express our sympathy 

with a lady who adopts the pleasing title of “ English 
“ Lassie.” This maiden confided the complicated sorrows 
of her heart to the other lady who warns, and comforts, and 
commands in the Lady's Pictorial. Her counsels are ad- 
ministered under the heading “ Good Form,” and are “ full 
“of matter.” The public, of course, only sees one side of 
the correspondence. From the reply it appeared that 
“English Lassie” had met a man who was engaged to 
Another, and had become pleased with him. But it seemed 
that his engagement with Another had been broken off, and 
perhaps renewed, and that Somebody, whether Another or 
not, was, or was thought to be, ill, and that the gentleman’s 
affections trifled round the charms they gilded. It was all 
very obscure ; but “ English Lassie” was advised to banish 
Him from her heart ; and this seemed excellent counsel. 
But, to the delight of mankind, the romance of “ English 
“ Lassie” is renewed, perhaps completed, in the Lady's 
Pictorial of October 24. Beauty and innocence have 
triumphed. “English Lassie,” in place of taking advice 
which was good, has managed her affairs in her own 
way. “TI cannot tell you how pleased I am,” writes the 
monitor, “at the turn affairs have taken. ... Iam re- 
“ joiced that he has been rescued from the entanglement 
“ which never could have brought him any happiness.” The 
“entanglement” certainly appeared to be on the other 
side. “TI read the description of your interview with great 
“ interest. It was, as you say, exactly like a scene in a 
“novel.” Can “English Lassie” be playing with her 
adviser? Can she be engaged on a novel merely, and is she 
trying her fiction under false pretences on a sympathetic 
hearer? Perhaps this is, after all, the most favourable view 
we can take of “English Lassie.” “I think you made a 
“ very proper answer to the letter. I like his letters very 
“much.” Can “English Lassie” really be sending His 
letters toa total stranger? “ And now, my dear, you don’t 
“want any more advice” (which she did not take), “ only 
“ congratulations, which I give you with all my heart... . 
“ Love naturally makes people humble, yet do not make an 
“idol of him.” Why not? This is rather hard on Him. 
And what of Another! “TI think it will always be better 
“simply to bow and piss on. The intimacy can bring no 
“ pleasure to either party, and she would be a dangerous 
“ friend for you.” She must be remarkably tolerant if she 
wants to be a friend at all. “The sight of her would 
“always arouse unpleasant remembrances to (sic) your 
“ fiancé, and I think you had much better drop the 
“ acquaintance without making any open rupture.” This 
course is assuredly the wiser. Moreover he seems to be, 
like Childe Maurice, 


A clever young man; 
He wavered with the wind. 


“English Lassie” cannot be too careful. It is hardly 
grateful of “English Lassie” to think her friend’s books 
“‘ too expensive.” ‘Good Form” “is only two shillings ” ; 
it “costs little and is worth much,” like Good Words. 
“* English Lassie ” seems to have all the makings of a British 
Basukirtserr, The young Muscovite wrote to M. Guy pE 
Maupassant and other novelists, “ English Lassie” only 
writes to “Good Form,” but the ideas and emotions of both 
ladies are much akin. Soon, let us hope, she will be writing 
to ask whether it is “quite right to have little plates at 
“afternoon tea.” Already she is like “ AnaBEL MotyNevx, 
“ lucky girl, engaged to such a nice man, and going to have 
“such a beautiful present.” On the other hand, Mynan 
is in a very sad way. “ You cannot marry him ; if you did 
“he might be prosecuted for bigamy.” “There was an old 
“ saying of the Greeks, ‘ Choose what you will have, and pay 
“*your price.” Is this the wisdom of Taeocenis, or of 
Sotoy, or is it ina Chorus somewhere? “ You pays your 
“money, and you takes your choice.” Three courses seem 
open to Mynan. That which involves bigamy is certainly 
the last which we can recommend. On the other hand, 


the quandary of “Ignorance” refers to a minor trouble.’ 
“T should say, tap it with a spoon and then peel it.” O 
life! O British middle classes! What odd things you 
want to know, and what a mixture must exist in the mind’ 
of your instructor! Mynan—poor Mynau !—has also to 
be informed that “‘The Earl’s granddaughter takes pre- 
“ cedence of the Baronet’s wife, unless the latter were a 
“lady in her own right.” How can Mywan find time in 
her distressing position, with bigamy on one side, and a 
broken heart on the other, to think of Earls’ grand- 
daughters’ and the wives of baronets? Mynaun is informed 
that her bigamous adorer “would probably not get a very 
“severe sentence.” The experiment, however, is not well 
worth trying. The Earl's granddaughter would refuse to 
number Mynan among her acquaintances, however light 
the sentence might be. 


THE TYNE STRIKE, 


one Tyne strike or lock-out-——for it appears to be either 
one or the other, according to the point of view—ought 
to be remembered for the sake of the extraordinary reason 
given for the settlement of the dispute, which happily 
appears to be highly probable. It is said that masters and 
men made it up as soon as they heard that Mr. Morey was 
coming down to mediate between them. The explanation is 
so comic, and withal so creditable to the good sense of both 
sides, that we trust it is true; but, on the whole, it has 
much the air of an invention of the local wag. Yet, if 
masters and men are wise, they will do anything to kee 
the mediator at a distance ; for, of all the elements which 
embitter and prolong a trade dispute, the mediation of 
outsiders has been the most common and the most effective. 
This very quarrel has supplied an example. Mr. Kyicur, 
of the Shipbuilders’ Union, attempted to act the part of 
peacemaker. It is generally acknowledged that he is a 
competent judge, and that he did his best. Yet no good 
came of Mr. Kyicut’s efforts, whereas masters and men 
were able to find a tolerable basis for a settlement as soon 
as they were left to themselves. In trade quarrels, as in 
duels, it is the seconds who make the fight more frequently 
than the principals, and if the shooting of the mediator were 
adopted as a rule, strikes and lock-outs would end sooner 
than they commonly do. It is interesting, if true, that Mr. 
Kyicut was suspected by the strikers to be a friend of 
the employers because the Shipbuilders’ Union, which 
he represents, has a large sum of money invested in Messrs, 
Armsrrone’s Company. That this should even be con- 
sidered possible illustrates at once the difference between 
the genuine, well-organized Unions of the North and the 
bodies known by the name here. A Union which has an 
accumulated capital, and has invested money in a business, 
has every motive not to provoke a quarrel by which its own 
investments must suffer; and it must to no small extent 
realize the fact, of which “labour” in the South of England 
is so unfortunately ignorant—that its interests are identical 
with its employers’. Yet the story has not appeared im- 
probable to the Newcastle men. 


The conflict between the engineers and their employers 
at Newcastle seems to have resembled many more important 
quarrels. It has been waged nominally on one issue, but 
really on another, and there seems to be every prospect 
that it will be settled on terms in which neither the real 
nor the nominal issue is named. The men maintain that 
they were fighting, if not for the actual abolition of overtime, 
at least for its severe restriction. They were particularly 
anxious, so they alleged, to stop the employment of ap- 
prentices on overtime, both because it is injurious to the 
boys (a reason highly creditable to their humanity) and also 
because it takes remunerative work from the men (a more 
human, but less humane, explanation of their action). The 
employers for their part assert that the men have been less 
eager to reduce the amount than to increase the reward of 
overtime ; and this contention is supported by much that 
the men have said between the lines, and not a little that 
they have done. It is, as the men know, impossible to- 
abolish overtime in engineering work. An accident may 
delay the completion of an engine which must be finished 
to time. Part of the plant of the workshop itself may 
require attention which cannot be given without stopping 
the works in the course of the working day. In either cas 
overtime must be used. As it is paid at the rate of either 
time anda quarter or time and a half, and entails increased 
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expense for gas and fires, it is not the employer's interest 
to have recourse to it if he can avoid doing so. All 
this the men know very well. From the fact that some 
of the men have argued that overtime work leads to a 
glut in the market, it must be presumed that they have 
been casting about for a plausible excuse for their resolu- 
tion to strike. The actual quarrel was perhaps accelerated 
by the action of the associated employers, who locked out 
25 per cent. of their men, in retaliation for the stoppage 
of work in two shops. This seems to have been considered 
asa challenge, and as the North-country workmen area 
sufficiently pugnacious race, they hit back by announcing 
their determination to cease working. Assoon as they were 
actually idle their reflections have apparently shown them 
that there is nothing to be gained by a prolonged stoppage 
of work. Many of the Newcastle engineers have not joined 
in the strike, which must have had a cooling effect on those 
who did. We should like to think that the men have 
een influenced by the thought that obstinacy on their 
part would entail a loss of wages to thousands of labourers 
who cannot be employed if work is stopped in the shops 
‘by the obstinacy of the engineers. This, however, is a 
-consideration which seldom touches the better-paid classes 
-of workmen. The injury already done to the business of 
the Tyne by the trade quarrels of the last two years has 
probably had more weight with them. From whatever 
motive they have acted, there seems to be a very good 
chance that they will agree to a compromise fixing a 
maximum for the overtime which can be demanded from 
any one man by the employer, but not settling the ques- 
tion either of pay or the employment of apprentices—from 
-which it would appear that the masters have won. 


EDUCATION AGAIN. 


7 present month has seen a new monthly magazine, 
. The Educational Review, which in part incorporates 
-an older publication, but starts afresh with a new name and 
& new purview, ranging from the earliest “standard” to the 
degree in arts. It is provided with an “ Oxford Editor ”— 
Mr. R. W. Macan; a “Cambridge Editor ”—Mr. Oscar 
Browninec ; and a “ General Editor ”—whose awful name is 
shrouded in clouds, but whose duties may be guessed to be to 
“see fair” between the other two. The first number goes off 
~“wippingly enough. The Oxford Editor opens the ball witha 
«paper on “ Oxford Prospects,” which shows that Mr. Macan 
is one of those who hail the dawn of revolutions. He takes 
to his ample bosom whatsoever is of progress. He refers 
-with a shudder to “impenitent obstructives,” and with a 
flash of hope to those “unprejudiced by the past tradi- 
“tions of Oxford.” He blows a kiss by turns to the Uni- 
versity Extension movement, to the summer picnic, to the 
Day Training College for Board schoolmasters, to Modern 
Language schools, to “ Postgraduate courses,” to the in- 
stitution which calls itself Mansfield College, Oxford. In 
short, he palpitates with modernity. The celebrated Mr. 
DicGLE serves as buffer between the Oxford Editor and 
the Cambridge Editor, and writes two pages about “ the 
“ moral nature of the child.” Then Mr. Oscar Brownina 
‘has his say. He, according to the custom of his University, 
~dances a less lively Carmagnole than Mr. Macan. There 
is in the Talmud a legend that when Noan was building 
the Ark he consulted representatives of the two Universities, 
“The Oxford referee suggested building it keel uppermost, 
as a testimony against the reactionary antediluvians ; but 
the Cambridge man thought that alterations in the profile 
of bow and stern would be sufficient. So Mr. Brownina 
. goes delicately in comparison with Mr. Macan. He touches, 
with the due reticence of a prophet who knows that the 
matter will be decided before he is read, on the Greek affair. 
He tripudiates a little (but still delicately) on the unfortu- 
nate Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. Wedo not 
‘know exactly what share Mr. Browninc has taken in the 
actual management of this Tripos ; but we think that, if he 
would consult those who know, he would find that it is 
only a “bye word” and a “ laughing stock” to those who 
do not. The tenuity of its class lists, little birds who do 
know have told us, is due simply to the facts—first, that 
no Rome is by any Batsvs editicable in twenty-four hours ; 
secondly, that the examiners have steadily set their faces 
against making the Tripos a short cut to a class, which 
seems not to be the worst of principles. Then Mr. Brown1ne 
becomes lyric about “a comely maiden,” to wit the Cambridge 


School of Science, and ends in a dying fall with circular saws. 
Him succeeds Professor SkEat, who pleads with his usual 
vigour, but perhaps with a very little touch of the one-sided- 
ness of a specialist, for the “ educational value of English.” 
But Professor Skeat must have been unfortunate if he 
“ never heard the name of the dramatist Jonny WEBSTER 
“ till after he was thirty.” Other English University men 
there be to whom Vittoria Corombona and the Duchess 
have been dear since before they were thirteen. A private 
schoolmaster contributes a lively apologia pro domo sua. 
There is a panegyric of Holloway College in stately style, 
made with all the nouns and verbs inverted where possible, 
much Ruskinese, and a very attractive portrait of the 
Principal. There are “ Possibilities of University Exten- 
“ sion,” though, considering how far things have gone, we 
don’t quite know what they are, unless a law is to be passed 
ordering that nobody shall take a cook or a butler without 
a University Extension certificate. 

We have read all this patiently, reflectively, certainly 
with no hostile spirit. But we are afraid that the proposi- 
tions which have been crystallized in our minds during the 
reading will not commend themselves to the Oxford Editor, 
or the Cambridge Editor, or that awful Demogorgon in the 
distance, the General Editor of The Educational Review. 
Still, here are some of them :— 

Education, at least education in the sense in which The 
Educational Review regards it, is not the end of life, but 
only the beginning. 

You may easily make too much fuss about education ; you 
cannot easily make too little. 

All real and true education after the earliest days is 
mostly self-given under the influence of great and enduring 
institutions ; not of constant pragmatical innovations. 

The preliminary to this self-given education should be as 
simple, as solid, as little varied as possible, and limited to 
those subjects which the experience of ages has shown to 
be the best for the purpose. 

Extension of University teaching means diminution of 
University quiddity. 

To be “ unprejudiced by the past traditions” of a 
University is to show the crassest incapacity of receiving 
any of that University’s influences for good. 

They can have more, if they like these. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


HE result of the elections in the United States is to 

leave both parties much where they were, but with a 
slight advantage for the Republicans. The success of Mr. 
McKintey in Ohio and the manifest diminution in the 
strength of the Farmers’ Alliance are proofs that the Re- 
publican defeats of last year did not represent the per- 
manent strength of the reaction against the Protectionist 
policy of that party. This will be a severe disappoint- 
ment for those Englishmen who so hastily concluded that 
Protection was doomed. Mr. McKrintey’s exit was not 
final, and he has even come back with so much success 
that there is talk of his nomination as candidate for the 
Presidency. It has not for long been the custom of 
Americans to select so marked a man as Mr. McKiIntey 
as candidate; but his election as Governor of Ohio, and 
the mention of his name for the Presidency, are signs 
that his party is by no means afraid of the consequences 
of adhering to its rigid Protectionist policy. The truth 
is that the vast majority of Americans are Protectionist, 
though not all in the same degree. If Free-trade were 
really making way, Ohio ought to be hostile to the Repub- 
licans. The farmers form a very large part of the voters, 
and they have good reason to know that tariffs have 
proved profitable to them. Strenuous efforts have been 
made by the Democrats to make them aware of the truth, 
and to persuade them that their remedy must be obtained 
by turning out the Republicans. These efforts have been 
so far successful that they have frightened their opponents. 
Yet Mr. McKrntey has been able to counteract the speeches 
of his Democrat rival, Mr. Campsert. His majority is a 
substantial one. It may be concluded, then, that the 
farmers in Ohio are still, as a body, not persuaded of the 
evils of high tariffs, but still hold to the faith that, as they 
give prosperity to other parts of the country, they improve 
the market for the producers of food. It must also not be 
forgotten that the support of the manufacturers who com- 
mand ready money is a great element of strength on the 
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Republican side. Money is as necessary in an American 
election as ever it was—or is—in this country. 

The complaint of the Democrats, that they have damaged 
themselves in Ohio by their toleration of the Free Coinage 
party, is, perhaps, well founded. But it does not follow 
that they will improve their position by dropping this 
heresy. Without it their minority might be even smaller 
than it is. The voters whom it frightened must be a great 
deal more afraid of the principles of the Farmers’ Alliance 
than of Protection ; and, as the McKinzey Tariff has not 
proved so disastrous as was predicted, it is very possible that 
they will continue to support the Republicans. The failure 
of the Farmers’ Alliance to form a third party is manifest. 
Democrats and Republicans continue to divide the country 
between them pretty fairly. The result of the next election 
will be decided by the votes of Ohio and New York. The 
success of the Democrats in this latter State has been more 
complete than Mr. McKuxtey’s in Ohio. This promises 
well for Mr. CLEVELAND’s success at the next Presidential 
election. But New York is not a State on which it is safe 
to rely implicitly. It has shown itself particularly liable 
to be influenced by “ rings” of corrupt politicians, who are 
the scandal and disgrace of America. Mr. CLEVELAND is 
not safe from the danger of suffering again as he did before. 
One of the features of the contest, and not the least in- 
teresting, is the reappearance of the Know-Nothings under 
the less vivid name of the American Party. The exclusion 
of all immigrants from oflice is the aim of these patriots. 
Although they make no distinctions, and may even mean to 
make none, their principle—if that is the right name for it 
—is, as a matter of fact, only hostile to those Irish politi- 
cians, and tools of politicians, whom every American curses 
in his secret chamber, but most Americans toady on the 
platform. We have no reason to wish that the revived 
party should fail as the Farmers’ Alliance is failing. The 
smashing of the Irish-American influence could do nothing 
but good. It is, therefore, pleasing to know that the 
American Party has returned its men very successfully. 
But a movement of this kind has too much the air of a 
mere passing irritation, It is to be feared that it will not 
last, and will only serve to worry the professional politician 
for atime. The rejection of free coinage by both parties 
will more directly affect us than any other result of the 
elections, by sending down the price of silver. But the 
depreciation of silver is, apparently, an evil from which we 
are not to escape, and the way to madness lies through 
the consideration of it. 


TWO LIBELS. 


T the close of the rather curious case of Cramp v. 
JounstonE, Mr, Justice expressed his sympathy 

with the pla‘ntiff, and deprived him of his costs. The 
plaintiff would probably have preferred the costs, and have 
resigned himself to forfeiting the sympathy. The judge 
apparently departed from the usual rule of letting costs 
follow the event because the damages were nominal. The 
verdict is assailable from two opposite points of view, and 
is exceedingly difficult to defend. Objection has been taken 
to it on the very plausible ground that Mr. Josern Bennett, 
the musical critic of the Daily Telegraph, who wrote the 
libel of which Signor Ciampi complained, was only doing his 
duty to his employers and the public by expressing the un- 
favourable opinion of Signor Camper's singing which he 
had honestly formed. The libel, which is very short, consists 
of the following sentence :— ‘“ Though Signor Cramr1, whose 
“ Maserro belongs to the ancient history of Covent Garden 
“Theatre as well as to the present time, cannot now be 
“ considered a singer, he deals with Zertina’s loutish lover 
“ according to the accepted humour of a true Italian buffo.” 
Mr. Bennett produced several witnesses who agreed with 
him in opinion, while, on the other hand, Madame Roser 
Henrsee testified to the unimpaired excellence of Signor 
Crampr’s voice. The question could only have been settled, 
if at all, by a performance in court, which would have 
too vividly recalled Mr. Grupert’s 7rial by Jury. For- 
tunately the jury had not to settle it, the defence being a 
plea of fair comment. Of course an operatic performer 
submits himself to public criticism, and we have been told 
in a great many quarters that, if a critic may not say 
what he likes about a singer’s voice, the liberty of the press 
is in danger. No doubt Mr. Bennett acted fairly, and the 
suggestion of malice was, as the judge said, absurd. But 


to say that a man who makes his livelihood on the operatic 
stage “cannot now be considered a singer,” and to say it in 
a paper which boasts of the largest circulation in the world, 
is a serious exercise of power, and may have tremendous 
consequences. In this very case Signor Ciampi swore, and 
it was not contradicted, that he had lost by the criticism 
an engagement in America at thirty pounds a week. If 
the jury thought that the libel was within the privilege of 
fair comment, they should have found for the defendant. 
If not, they should have given substantial damages, inas- 
much as the plaintiff had obviously suffered great loss. 
The conclusion at which they actually arrived is logically 
untenable, and must have been a compromise. 

The Oxford libel case, which occupied the best part of a 
week, to the exclusion of more important matters, should 
have been heard, if anywhere, at the Oxford Assizes. The 
reputation of all parties concerned in it would, however, 
have been best served by keeping it out of court altogether, 
and indeed Signor C1amp1 would have done it more jus- 
tice than even Sir Henry Hawkins, Jackson's Oxford 
Journal, being gravelled for lack of matter—or, in more 
professional language, hard up for copy—devoted a great 
deal of space last January to the alleged intrigue of a 
doctor with a grocer’s wife at Islip. Allusions to the 
then recent case of O'SHEA v. Parnett were plentifully 
scattered over this interesting contribution, which was 
further enriched with two poetical fragments of a rather 
debased kind, and was altogether as choice a specimen of 
the new journalism as could well be found. But even the 
new journalism sometimes contains a spice of truth, and 
Mr. Buick, surgeon, at Islip, is not exactly the person to 
recover damages for libel. The jury refused to award 
him even the coin contemptuously assigned to Signor 
Ciampi, and found for the defendant without hesitation. 
They would probably, at all events they might excusably, 
have wished to find impartially against both defendant and 

laintiff, who are not between them much credit to Islip. 

hen Mr. Buick and Mrs, Foster were attacked by Mr. 
Foster, with the unexpected and unintended result that 
Foster lay on the ground with Buick atop of him, Mrs. 
Foster exclaimed, “O Tom, don’t kill him, or else you'll 
“ get hung!” If Mrs. Foster had said, “ O Tom, kill him, 
“ and then you'll get hung!” her remark would have been 
brutal ; but it would have been difficult to avoid sympa- 
thizing with a desire for the double event. The demeanour 
of Mr. Foster in the box, which is reported to have evoked 
“loud laughter ” in court, recalls the remark of an eminent 
judge (not Mr. Justice Hawkrns) on a somewhat similar 
occasion. “I am aware, sir,” he said, “that you have a 
“reputation to keep up. But if you would endeavour to 
“ give your evidence with such modicum of decency as may 
“be possible to you, the Court would be much indebted.” 
The late Chief Baron Nicnotson was really the proper 
judge to try such a case as Buick v. Haut, 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT'S “SAFE” 
PROPOSITIONS. 


i te would be difficult to describe the process to which the 
of the Excnequer has just subjected his 
predecessor in that office, except by a metaphor involving 
the harsh and violent comparison of Sir Witt1am Harcourr 
to a butterfly. Now Sir Wix11Am is not exactly a fragile 
person either in body or mind, and undoubtedly he ought 
not to break so easily on the wheel as he does. One is 
tempted, when the operation is over, to examine the victim 
to ascertain whether the executioner has really done his 
work. But there is no mistake about the matter; it is a 
merciless business, but he has made a clean job of it. Sir 
Wiiu1am Harcourt did maintain that the Naval Defence 
Act entailed the borrowing of a certain sum, and did expose 
himself to the reply (1) that “ many millions” of the sum 
appropriated by that measure “were raised out of revenue 
“ before a single shilling was borrowed ” ; and (2) that, “ of 
“the expenditure sanctioned, nearly 4.000,000/. must be 
“ paid annually out of taxes, not after the expenditure is 
“ incurred, but pari passu with the expenditure, or even in 
“ advance of it.” He did lay himself open to the disconcerting 
remark that if, in these circumstances, the entire sum may 
be regarded as a “Joan,” you then raise a loan whenever 
you insert in an Act of Parliament a provision to pay 
1,000/, a year to a judge, since you are to that-extent, in 
the warning words of Sir W1Lt1Am Harcourt, “ mortgaging 
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the taxes.” Also, it is the fact that that unappreciated 
financier did, really and truly, commit himself to the 
proposition that the entire sum saved annually to the 
country in interest, by a “conversion scheme,” should be 
transferred to the credit of the Sinking Fund, and did 
thereby invite the awkward reply that this was precisely 
the course which was not followed under Mr. Guapstone’s 
Second Administration, of which Sir Witi1am Harcourt 
was a member, and whose acts he cannot repudiate, except 
by “hitting” Mr. Cuiipers “ below the belt,” in a manner 
to which “we can find no parallel in the worst times of 
“ our political history.” 

There is, in short, no doubt that the work which the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEQuEer deemed it his duty to per- 
form has been most effectually done. We may, perhaps, deem 
it superfluous ; but thereitis. We may resent the idea that 
there is, or ever could be, any need for a serious refutation 
of the thesis that to meet any expenditure for any purpose 
within any year by borrowed money “annihilated a sur- 
“ plus for that year toa corresponding extent ” ; but, placing 
ourselves at Mr. Goscnen’s point of view, and accepting 
his assumption thet such a refutation is needed, we can only 
congratulate him on its completeness. No one could wish 
for a more satisfying reductio ad absurdum than the remark 
that, if the thesis in question were really capable of being 
established, no local authority in the United Kingdom 
would ever have a surplus at all. And, after all, though 
it may not be in the strict sense of the word necessary 
to expose Sir Wiruiam Hancovrt's financial fallacies, 
it is only fair to Mr. Futter to do so in this particular 
instance. For, if the general public smile good-humouredly 
at Sir Wt.11Aw’s pretensions to authority as a financier, it 
is quite clear that Mr. Futter does not. Mr. Fuiier takes 
him seriously—as seriously as only a Gladstonian can take 
anything. To this innocent politician one man who has 
been a Chancellor of the Exchequer is evidently as good as 
another. He goes to Sir Wiit1am Harcourt in perfect 
simplicity to ask him what he should say about Mr. 
GoscueEn’s finance, and has clearly not the faintest suspicion 
that he is as one who invites the opinion of an undistin- 
guished amateur on an eminent and highly trained pro- 
fessional performer. If the consulted “authority” had 
responded with a little more diflidence to the appeal, it 
might have been as well to leave master and disciple to 
their mutual mystifications. But Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
bas not been content to bear himself with any such modesty. 
He has not only laid down a series of dogmatic and 
erroneous propositions, but he has had the incredible 
recklessness to tell that unfortunate Mr. Fuiier that 
he may “ safely maintain” them. In such circumstances 
Mr. Goscuen may naturally have thought that it was only 
common humanity to interpose, and to prove to Mr. FuLLER 
that he cannot maintain these propositions with any more 
safety than Sir Harcourt himself. It is possible, 
of course, that Mr. Futter may be a gentleman of an 
adventurous temperament, and that the very considerable 
ingredient of danger in the sport of following Sir WILLIAM 
Harcovurt's lead over a stiff financial country may invest 
it with some of the fascinations of the hunting-field. But 
that, of course, is no concern of the CuanceLLor of the 
Excnrquer. If Mr. Futuer, after being duly warned of 
the risks he is incurring, likes to make his will, and go 
ahead, Mr. Goscuen’s conscience will at any rate be clear. 


“TO MR. SCHWANN AND OTHERS.” 


W* can never hope to get as much healthy mental ex- 
citement—to say nothing of brisk physical exercise— 
out of our party politics as the Irish get out of theirs; but 
we have had fairly lively times this week even on our own 
humdrum side of St. George’s Channel. Gladstonian 
“ quarters” have had a good deal of “beating up” during 
the last four or five days, and Unionists may fairly con- 
tulate themselves on the effect which has been pro- 
Mr. Goscuen’s newspaper duel with Sir 
Harcourt, on which we comment more fully elsewhere, can 
be reviewed by us with entire satisfaction, and the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnrquer has never, perhaps, since 
the outbreak of the Home Rule controversy first revealed 
the able debater to his countrymen as on occasion the im- 
passioned orator, delivered a more powerful speech than 
that addressed by him to the Lancashire Unionists at 
Oldham on Thursday last. it ranged over the whole 


field of public affairs at home and abroad, from the Irish 
situation to our Egyptian policy, and thence, through the 
subject of army and navy expenditure, to that of capital 
and labour, and of the relation between “the classes and 
“the masses” in its bearing on the national welfare ; and it 
was inspiring and incisive on each subject alike. But, 
while formidable artillery of this kind has been playing 
on the Gladstonian camp, its outlying Radical pickets have 
been ingeniously, and most pertinaciously, harassed by a 
young sharpshooter, new to active service, who has kept up 
a brisk fire upon them for some time past, bringing them 
down one after another, and, indeed, actually wounding that 
highly superior officer, Mr. Joun Morey, employed at the 
time in visiting the outposts. 

Decidedly Mr. Conincssy Disrazti is a very irritating 
young man. Ask Mr. Scuwann an he be not; and what 
Mr. ScHwann has said, in relief of his feelings, must 
have been thought in the deep of the heart by Mr. 
Saaw Lerevrz, Mr. Hatizy Srewart, Mr. Brunner, 
Mr. Leake, Mr. Pictoy, and Mr. Atrrep 
though they have deemed it wiser to keep silence. For 
Mr. Disraztt has insisted on inconveniently reminding 
the world that these gentlemen were among the active 
promoters of the fraudulent conspiracy which led to the 
establishment of New Tipperary, and that now, when 
both the plot and the town have collapsed, and many of the 
wretched tools of the one and tenants of the other are in 
dire distress, their Radical counsellors do not, to put it as 
mildly as possible, show that alacrity in befriending which 
would have been only decent in the circumstances. Mr. 
James Carew, a New Tipperarian who has, as he says, been 
“ ruined by the agitators, having been compelled to leave 
“ his home and business at the bidding of the leaders of the 
“ movement,” has addressed a letter to the various public 
men who “ took a leading part in the agitation,” begging 
them to “ help him to make good the loss he has sustained, 
“and to save him from absolute want.” Mr. Scnwayn, 
it seems, has never himself received any letter in these 
terms, but as he describes it as the work of “ Tory 
“ agents,” it is not uncharitable to suppose that he would 
have taken little notice of it if he had received it. It has, 
at any rate, been sent, we are assured, to each of the 
members above-named, and to Mr. Mor.ey, and has elicited 
an answer from one correspondent only, Mr. ILLincwortH, 
who has informed Mr. Carew that he does not see his 
way to assist him. That no other reply has been received 
from any one is, of course, no sort of proof that the 
other letters (of course with the exception of Mr. Scuwany’s) 
have not reached their destinations, especially as “in the 
“case of the more important members ”—a distinction 
which, we fear, has given pain to Mr. Scnwann—the 
letter was registered. The truth is, that it is a very 
difficult communication to reply to with grace and effect ; 
and no one can be surprised that the large majority of its 
recipients tacitly agreed to treat it as one of those letters 
which “answer themselves.” Still, we cannot expect Mr. 
Carew to regard it in that light, and Mr. Disraexi appears 
to think that the constituents of Mr. Scuwann and his 
fellow-agitators who have thus meanly left their dupes in 
the lurch might take Mr. CarEw’s view of the matter if it 
were fairly put before them at the next election. The 
experiment would certainly be worth trying. 


VENERABLE MESSES. 


T it be true that our ancestors sigh over the degeneracy of 
their descendants as they look down upon them from the 
Elysian fields, we may join our tears with theirs when we con- 
template some of the venerable messes which they ate or drank in 
this life. Their suffering in this respect is an oft-told tale, and it 
has been recalled to our notice by a publication of the seventeenth 
century, entitled The Closet of The Eminently Learned Sir Kenelme 
Digbie K* Opened. This book was “published by his son’s 
consent,” in the year 1669, four years after his death, and we are 
told in the preface that “there needs no Rhetoricating Floscules 
to set it off.” It practically consists of Sir Kenelm’s private 
receipt-book, and we fear it must be admitted that this work 
upon the nourishment of bodies is much more practical than’ his 
treatise upon The Nature of Bodies, while it is infinitely more 
so than his learned disquisitions, in which “ The nature of man’s 
soule is looked into in way of discovery of the immortality of 
reasonable soules.” We will begin with his description of Flom- 
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mery. His contemporary Locke wrote that “ Milk and Flum- 
mery are very fit for children.” Not so Sir Kenelm. It was 
evidently his opinion that Flommery was a food suited to the 
adult and the philosopher. He tells us that to make Wheaten 
Flommery we must soak the best wheat bran in water for three 
or four days, “strain out the milky water from it, and boil it 
up to a gelly,” season it with sugar and orange-flower water, and 
let it stand until it is cold. It should be eaten “ with white or 
Rhenish wine, or Cream, or Milk, or Ale.” Those who like this 
stuff—and there appear to have been such in his days—can pro- 
ceed tothe even greater luxury of Flommety Caudle. This is “a 
pleasant and wholesome Caudle,” made by mixing ale and wine 
together—ale and wine!—and putting into the mixture a few 
spoonfuls of cold flommery. After stirring it all up there will be 
found remaining in the “Caudle some lumps of the congealed 
flommery, which are not ungrateful.” 

A beverage in which Sir Kenelm took great interest was the 
once very popular Metheglin, Mead, Meath, or Meathe, a fer- 
mented liquor made from honey, and even still brewed in Devon- 
shire and certain other counties. About one part of honey with 
about four parts of water were boiled together, and flavoured 
with herbs and spices. When cold, a little “yeast of beer” was 
generally added, and the mixture was put into barrels. 
There was considerable variety in the iainor details of the process 
and still more in the ingredients added. Something like a hun- 
dred different methods of making the fluid are given by Sir 
Kenelm. To begin with, there was “the White Metheglin of 
My Lady Hungerford, which is exceedingly praised ”; there were 
the Metheglins of the Countess of Bullingbrook and of My Lady 
Gower. Sir Thomas Gower also had his own special brew, which 
was a “Metheglin for health,” one of the first directions for its 
manufacture being to “cause a lusty Seruant (hisarms well washed) 
to mix the honey and water together.” Then we come to My Lady 
Morrice’s, while “ My Lady Morrice her sister makes her's thus,” 
Sir William Paxton had two methods. Sir Baynam Throckmorton 
put “ Amber-greece” into his; he made “it not till Michaelmas,” 
and he kept it a year, when it became “as clear as sack.” My 
Lady Bellassis “spread yest upon a large hot tost,” and laid it 
“upon the top of the Liquor” when it was “ onely Luke-warm” ; 
but another great dame merely had the corks dipped in “ barm” 
before they were put into the bottles containing the fluid. Sir 
John Fortescue cleared his Metheglin with white of eggs, and 
flavoured it with many curious herbs and spices. Wallflowers 
and strawberry-leaves were put into “My Lord Gorge his 
Meathe ”; cowslips, violets, marigolds, and orange- and “ limon- 
peels” were put into the Lady Vernon’s. Sir John Arundel tested 
the consistency of his by placing a new-laid egg in it. “If the 
Liquor beareth the Egg that you see the breadth of a groat 
upon the Egg dry, you may set it over the fire,” said he. 
The Countessfof Dorset thought that one of the great secrets of 
the art was to put “Maiden-hair” and “ Roman-worm-wood” 
into the mess. Lord Herbert placed his faith in adding egg-shells, 
and he drank his Meath when it was only three weeks old. “ The 
Muscovian Ambassador's Steward” enriched his master’s Metheg- 
lin with aniseed, a truly Muscovian proceeding. The Earl of 
Denbigh, like Sir John Arundel, used the egg test; but would 
“ see the breadth of a hazel nut swimming above,” instead of only 
that ofa groat. The “Metheglin, or Sweet-drink of My Lady 
Stuart,” was full of sweetbriar and thyme, and must have been a 
sickly mixture. Then; there) was a special “ Metheglin for the 
Colick and Stone of the same Lady.” My Lady Windebanke 
flavoured hers with “ Red-nettle-roots.” Sir Thomas Gower used 
to make a “pleasant and wholesome drink” by pouring five 
gallons of honey into forty of “small Ale,” when the latter was 
“still warm,” and “stirring it exceedingly well with a clean 
arm till they,be} perfectly incorporated.” He brewed this stuff 
“ about Michaelmas for Lent.”, Bragot was another mixture of 
ale and honey. Eight or ten pounds of honey, with herbs, were 
put into twenty gallons of the “strong wort” of ale before it 
was casked. 

We now come to Sack |Posset. We leave the antiquaries to 
quarrel over the question “ What was sack?” and to decide 
whether it was sherry, or every white wine, or a mixture of 
sherry, cider, and sugar, as some suppose. Well, Sack Posset 
was a mixture of half a pint of sack, two quarts of cream, the 
yolks of ten eggs, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, spices, and 
“amber-greece.” It was poured “from a height,” something on 
the principle of a cocktail, and it could be taken either hot or 
cold. “My Lord of Carlile’s sack-posset” was flavoured with 
musk. Receipts are given for making several kinds of 
Syllabubs. My Lady Middlesex made hers with three pints of 
cream, a quarter of a pint of sack, one glass of “quick white 
wine” and sugar, all beaten together intoa froth. This she poured 
into small glasses, and the next day the curd was “ thick and 
firm above, and the drink clear under it.” In order to make a 
Whip Syllabub you are ordered to mix together the whites of 


two eggs, a pint of cream, six spoonfuls of sack,and some sugar, 
and then to “take a birchen rod and whip it.’ The simplest of 
all the directions for making a Syllabub begins :—“ Take a pint 
of Verjuyce in a bowl; milk the Cow to the Verjuyce.” Surely 
this must have been the kind of Syllabub of which Beaumont 
was thinking when he wrote :— 


No Syllabubs made at the milking pail, 
But what are composed of a pot of good ale. 


A prescription is given for making a most invigorating tipple, 
which should recommend itself to modern teetotalers. It was 
obtained from a “ Jesuite that came from China, Ann. 1664,” 
who said that “ these”—that is to say, the Chinese—“ they some- 
times use in this manner.” Beat up the yolks of two eggs with 
fine sugar, then pour a pint of tea upon them, and stir them up 
well. The great advantage of this concoction is that it “ pre- 
sently discusseth and satisfieth all rawness and indigence of the 
stomach, flyeth suddainly over the whole body and into the veins, 
and strengtheneth exceedingly.” Ilere is a valuable hint to all 
tea-makers. “In these parts, saith he” (the “ Jesuite”), “we let 
the hot water remain too long soaking upon the Tea, which makes 
it extract into itself the earthy parts of the herb.” The water 
ought to “remain upon it no longer than you can say the Miserere 
Psalm very leisurely. Then pour it upon the sugar” in the cups. 
When, therefore, ladies make tea, they should begin the fifty-firat 
Psalm as soon as they have filled the tea-pot; say it “ very 
leisurely,” and then pour the tea into the cups. 

From the careful receipts given for its preparation, pap appears 
to have been a favourite food of Sir Kenelm’s. There were 
several kinds; but we will only notice one sort—namely, oat- 
meal pap. A little oatmeal was boiled in milk. The milk was 
then strained; some butter and yolk of egg were beaten up with 
it, and the whole was flavoured with orange-flower water and the 
inevitable “amber-greece.” There is an interesting section en- 
titled “ About water Gruel.” The gruel should be boiled until it 
rises “in great ebullition, in great galloping waters.” The upper 
surface, which “ hath no gross visible Oat-meal in it,” should then 
be skimmed off, and this will be found much better “then the 
part which remaineth below with the body of the Oat-meal. Yet” 
—mark this !—even “that will make good Water-gruel for the 
Servants.” So there were days in which servants could be fed 
upon water-gruel, and second-rate water-gruel too! This we 
look upon as one of the greatest historical facts that has been 
brought to light by modern research ; if, indeed, it be a fact, and 
we own that our faith wavers slightly here. But we have not 
yet done with the water-gruel. Nutmeg, sugar, butter, and an 
egg are to be added to it, and the finishing touch is to be a little 
“ Red-rose water.” Having made our gruel, we will divert our 
attention to a stronger, if somewhat—only somewhat—thinner 
fluid, called Cock-Ale. The first step towards making Cock-Ale 
was to get a cock and boil him. ‘hen you put him into a mortar, 
with four pounds of raisins and half a pound of dates, and pounded 
dates, cock, and raisins into a soft mash, The next step was to 
pour two quarts of sack into the mortar. Then you stirred your 
mess until it was well mixed, and afterwards put it into a vessel 
holding eight gallons of ale. After another stirring, you closed 
the stuff up, and in about a week you bottled it. So much for 
Cock-Ale. 

We will now take some rather more solid receipts. Here is 
one for “ An Excellent Pudding.” We are to get some tripe and 
cut it into thin shreds; we are also to get some pork and treat it 
in the same manner, and then we are to “ mingle them together.” 
Salt, pepper, aniseed, and coriander seeds are to be added. The 
next thing to be done is to “make a Liaison with a little Milk 
and yoke of eggs.” All these luxuries are to be thoroughly 
blended, and with the whole we are to make an enormous 
“sassage.” The receipt for “ A Plain but good Spanish Oglia” is 
interesting, because it probably represents the common Olla- 
Podrida of the period in Spain, a country in which Sir Kenelm 
Digby lived for some time. The medium is to be “a great pot ” 
of water, which is to be kept boiling gently for five or six hours, 
and the materials are to be a rump of beef, a loin of mutton, a 
piece of veal, two chickens, or else three pigeons, a piece of 
“enterlarded bacon,” and three or four onions. Each ingre- 
dient, beginning with the beef and ending with the onions, 
is to be thrown into the pot at such a time that all may 
be completely boiled at the same moment, much on the 
principle on which, if you want to hatch both duck’s eggs 
and hen’s eggs under the same bird, you put the hen’s eggs 
beneath her a week later than the duck’s eggs. About half 
an hour before the oglia is cooked, “a porrenger full” of the 
broth is to be taken out, flavoured with pepper, salt, five or six 
cloves, and a nutmeg, and then poured back again, Here is an 
early form of meat-juice named Pressis Nourissant. Barely half- 
roast a leg of mutton, a piece of veal, and acapon; then “ squeeze 
all their juyce in a press with screws”; add the juice of an orange, 
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and slightly warm. “The Queen mother used this in stead of a 
supper,” and we are told that it has cured people suffering from 
consumption—a claim which is now made for certain modern 
forms of meat-juice. Another light but nourishing food was 
Vuova Lattate, which consisted of eight eggs beaten up with 
sugar and nutmeg in a quart of “ fine broth.” 

After the devastation of the phylloxera we heard a good deal 
about wine being made in France from dried raisins imported 
from other countries. There was nothing very new in this. 
More than two centuries ago Sir Kenelm Digby gave a receipt for 
making Stepponi, a wine manufactured from “Raisins of the 
Sun,” or what we should call simply raisins. As might be ex- 
pected, he also tells us how to make cherry, strawberry, and other 
home-made wines. It seems scarcely wholesome even to read of 
these things without taking a liqueur-glass of old cognac. 


“AT THE GATES OF GATI.” 


UR esteemed and nicely-printed contemporary the Anti- 

Jacobin, a paper of unexceptionable politics and high prin- 
ciples, has “ nodded” somewhat strangely by the agency of 
the “young man” who dispenses information and opinions on 
forthcoming publications from a desk facetiously termed “A 
Philistine Book Room.” It would appear from this that the 
Philistine, having lurked for some years under many disguises 
‘in Clapham and Camden Town, has taken heart again, even so 
far as to label himself with an effrontery worthy of an Austra- 
lian vintage, and that he has gained nothing of “sweetness or 
‘light” during his retirement the following paragraph—which we 


-quote tn extenso—will show :— 


The literary gossips announce a new “series,” to be edited by Mr. 
Saintsbury, the first volume of which will include selections from Lewis’s 
Monk, Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, and from Maturin’s Melmoth. Few bolder 
speculations have been hatched if the first volume be a fair specimen. 
Reprints in full of the Monk and Mrs. Radcliffe might have a success— 
indeed there has always been a certain demand in Holywell Street and 
elsewhere for ‘‘ unabridged”’ copies of the former, and at a good price too. 
Mrs. Radcliffe can make the flesh creep and the blood curdle—none better ; 
but Maturin! and Melmoth! It is hard on Lewis and the lady to be 


-eaged in company with their caricature. Mr. Saintsbury’s taste is truly 


catholic, but will he find acceptance for much of this kind of fustian, which 
the editor of that admirable book, Chambers’s Cyclopwdia of Literature, 
quotes as one of the more “ carefully finished and well-drawn” passages in 
Melmoth ? 

“A Lapy’s CHAMBER IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 

“*¢T*am weary,’ said the lady; ‘ disarray me for rest. But there, 
Claudine, be near me when I sleep; I love thee well, wench, though I 
shave not shown it hitherto. Wear this carkanet for my sake; but wear 
it not, I charge thee, in the presence of Sir Paladour. Now read me my 
‘riddle once more, my maidens’—as her head sank on the silken pillow— 
“how may ladies sink most sweetly into their first slumber ?’ ” 

We were under the impression that it is generally considered 
good manners to postpone giving an opinion on a book until it 
has appeared; but we can easily forgive the paragraphist’s 
defective behaviour and his sneer at “ catholicity of taste” on 
account of the delightful catholicity of ignorance which this 
effusion discovers. It is impossible to repress a smile at the 
delicious naiveté with which the writer drops his encyclo- 
pedia on one’s toes without being able to quote it accu- 
wately. The cyclopedia to which he pays so delicate a‘com- 
pliment, quoting it as the source of his information, tells us 
‘the extract from Maturin is from “ The Albiyenses,” not from 
Melmoth. Cyclopeedias are certainly admirable books, none more 
so than Chambers’s, but they are dangerous weapons for the 
amateur or the youthful hunter in the fields of literature to 
play with. Moreover, it is not usual to record your opinion of a 
writer none of whose works you have read save an extract in a 
dictionary, and in a brazen manner to make the dictionary re- 
sponsible for a clumsy blunder: or rather i¢ is usual, but you 
conceal the extent of your investigations. 

So very little is known of Maturin that mistakes about him 
are perfectly natural and quite pardonable in any one; but when 
the young Philistine intends writing of him again, it would be as 
well to add some of his despised works to the Book Room. Or 
if they are unprocurable, perhaps the complete reprint of Melmoth 
which Mr. Bentley promises may be no unwelcome addition to 
those crowded and encyclopredia-weighted shelves. Let the 
young Philistine (we believe he is only a common Midianite) 
know that Melmoth in reality has very little in common with the 
novels of Mrs. Radcliffe, though it shows indubitable traces of her 
influence, and it resembles Godwin’s St. Leon far more than 
Lewis's Monk. It is not a story of the thirteenth century. 

Yet it has been assumed by encyclopedia upon cyclopedia— 
cyclopedias that even the writer in the Anti-Jacobin is guiltless 
of possessing—that Melmoth was a mere pastiche of Radcliffe 
horrors. The forthcoming selections will, let us hope, remove this 


vulgar error. One of the few books of Maturin now easily 
obtainable is, curiously enough, his first and early effort Montorio, 
which was written in the style of Mrs. Radcliffe. It was reviewed 
favourably by Sir Walter Scott in the Edinburgh Review, though 
he censured the author for perpetuating the faults of the Mysteries 
of Udolpho. This is probably the reason why so many critics, 
including our Midianite, have dubbed Maturin a caricature of 
“ Lewis and the lady.” 

The Albigenses, however, has nothing in common with the 
works of either “Lewis” or “the lady.” It was Maturin’s last 
book, published in 1824, the year of his death, when his early 
predilections were beginning to give way in favour of the new 
style of romance. If it belongs to any school, it belongs to that 
of Sir Walter Scott himself. In France, where it was translated 
with the rest of his books, it was very popular—as all of them 
were across the Channel. And Mme. Tastu, a poetess of the 
early Romantic Movement, wrote a paraphrase, in verse, of the 
very passage quoted by Chambers, under the title of “ La Chambre 
de la Chatelaine—Imitation de Maturin.” She was not indebted 
to Chambers in any way whatever. 

Putting aside the errors of the Anti-Jacobin which we have 
taken occasion to correct, and admitting the absurdity of a 
language that used to pass in Scott’s day as appropriate to the 
middle ages, would it be fair to condemn Scott because some- 
thing of the same kind was used in Ivanhoe? or to condemn 
Ivanhoe (which for the sake of argument we assume the writer 
in the Anti-Jacobin to have read) on the strength of a 
similar quotation? The Philistine who takes Mrs, Radcliffe under 
his protection talks of “ Lewis and the lady” much as a shop- 
assistant might beseech a Bank-holiday crowd to show consider- 
ation for his female companion. These estimable novelists, if 
they suffer when compared to Maturin, do not lose much from 
expurgation. Some enterprising publisher may, perhaps, reprint 
a special and unabridged edition of the Monk (25 copies only. 
None for America) on hand-made paper, to meet the literary 
appetite of the critic of the Anti-Jacobin; and his flesh may 
creep and his blood may curdle over the naughty story of Am- 
brosio and Matilda, This paragraphist of to-day, for whom all 
roads lead to Gath, has taken a cheap literary excursion 
to Ashdod, the “market overt” of indifferent learning and 
inaccurate information; his learning consists of the title-pages 
of new French novels and the backs of old English romances, 
with Chambers's Cyclopedia for times of difficulty. When he 
next goes in search of unabridged editions he should learn the 
difference (we cannot believe he knows it) between The Con- 
Sessions of Maria Monk and the Monk of Matthew Gregory Lewis. 
The former, let us hasten to add, isan “admirable book” in its 
way, just as the Encyclopedia Britannica, Bradshaw, and the 
A BUC Railway Guide are in theirs. The shade of Canning may 
have shuddered or chuckled at a paragraph bursting with ill- 
assorted ignorance, from the pen of a Philistine whose library as 
well as his knowledge is so singularly incomplete, 


LA BASOCHE. 


J is policy of selecting one of the most recent successes of the 

Paris Opéra Comique as the second work produced at the 
Royal English Opera House is one which might readily suggest 
unfavourable comments to the small body of musicians who look 
upon the nationality of a composer as of greater importance than 
the quality of his work. In face of the brilliant success which 
Mr. D'Oyly Carte scored last Tuesday evening, the majority of 
such grumblers will probably be silenced. But, in spite of this, 
the clever manager deserves a word of commendation for having 
been guided in his choice solely by questions of musical and 
dramatic merit. Music should be of no nationality, and native 
talent can be as well taught the road to success by the example 
of what has found favour with foreign audiences as by the costly 
experience of its own failures. In going to the Opéra Comique 
for a successor to Ivanhoe Mr. Carte has shown a wise discretion ; 
for nowhere else in Europe does anything like a living school of 
opera exist, and the qualities which flourish there are precisely 
those in which the young school of English operatic writers has 
hitherto shown itself most wanting. Some disappointment at 
seeing what proposed to be the home of English opera occupied 
by so thoroughly French a work as La Basoche may be natural ; 
but the lesson is one to be taken to heart and profited by. 

It must not be imagined that M. Messager’s opera is by any 
means a great work, for this is far from being the case. Its form 
is conventional, and there is no attempt in it to strike out a 
new development of the lyrical drama. The composer first 
won some reputation as a writer of opéra-bouffes, and he has 
not altogether succeeded in shaking off his earlier style. The 
libretto, though ingenious and full of incident, does not attempt 
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any subtle characterization or depth of poetical fancy. It is 
constructed much upon the same lines as were followed by 
Scribe; and the whole work, with its spoken dialogue and set 
songs and concerted pieces—sometimes interfering considerably 
with the dramatic action—is a typical example of a school which 
is by no means young. Yet, in spite of—or perhaps because of — 
this, Za Basoche is a delightful opera, and will bear repeated 
hearing. It possesses that indefinable quality of style, the secret 
of which seems only to be possessed by French composers. It is 
this quality which is its distinguishing feature, and the presence 
of which would atone for far more defects than can be detected 
in M. Messager’s score by the severest of critics. From first to last 
the work is full of graceful and delicate melody, the music is 
always thoroughly vocal, and the dramatic situations are treated 
with consummate skill, yet without the least touch of exaggera- 
tion. The book, for which M. Albert Carré is responsible, turns 
upon an imaginary adventure of Mary Tudor, the sister of 
Henry VIII., on the eve of her marriage with Louis XII. The 
young Princess, tired of waiting for her elderly bridegroom, visits 
Paris in disguise, accompanied by the Duke de Longueville, who 
was sent to England to marry her by proxy. The Princess re- 
solves to spend the night at the hostelry of the “ Pewter Platter,” 
from the window of which she sees Clement Marot, the newly- 
elected King of the Basoche, the guild of lawyers which exercised 
such extraordinary power in medieval Paris. As Clement wears a 
crown and royal robes, Mary mistakes him for her future husband, 
and invites him to supper at the inn. But Clement is already 
married to a peasant-girl, Colette, who has come to seek him in 
Paris, where she has taken the situation of servant at the same inn 
et which the Princess and the Duke are staying. It is one of the 
laws of the Basoche that its King should be a bachelor, and Clement 
has been forced in consequence to deny that Colette is his wife; 
while, on the other hand, the Duke, for the sake of appearances, 
says that he and the Princess are married. Matters promise to 
come to such a pass that the Duke hurries off to inform King 
Louis that his bride is staying in disguise at the inn; but when 
en escort arrives to conduct her to the Palace, she has been forced 
to fly by a sudden inroad of Clement’s unruly subjects, while 
Colette, who, like Mary, has taken the King of the Basoche for 
the King of France, confesses that she is the disguised Queen, and 
is accordingly taken in State to the Palace. The imbroglio is 
admirably sustained until the last act, when Mary and Colette, 
both dressed in Royal robes, meet in the great hall of the Palace ; 
the final dénoziment is postponed until the last moment, and when 
it does come is commendably short. 

The plot—which is more ingenious than would appear from this 
brief summary—affords admirable opportunities for picturesque 
stage-effects, and in this respect the performance at the English 
Opera House far surpasses that given when the work was 
originally produced at Paris last year. Not only are the three 
set scenes in which the three acts take place extremely beautiful, 
but the dresses of the period and many minor details have 
been reproduced with singular accuracy and completeness. ‘The 
stage-management is admirable and reflects great credit upon 
Mr. Hugh Moss, under whose direction the work has been 
mounted. The scene in the inn, where the students carry off 
their King to the catching “Song of the Basoche,” provoked 
quite a storm of applause, and no less good was the beautiful 
mounting of the last act. Of the performers the palm must be 
awarded to Miss Lucile Hill—the Colette—and Mr. David 
Bispham—the Duke de Longueville. The former acted and sang 
charmingly throughout and was a better representative of the part 
than Mme. Molé-Truffier, who filled it at Paris. Especially good was 
her singing of the graceful Pastoral, “ Once there was a Shepherd 
Maid,” while in the scenes where she renounces Marot, and again 
where she is presented to King Louis, her acting was marked by 
real merit. Mr. Bispham’s Duke, though the part is not very 
important, was made conspicuous by the ability with which it 
was played and sung. The temptation to buffoonery in the cha- 
racter was never for a moment indulged in; but it was played 
throughout in a spirit of genuine comedy, while the three ex- 
cellent songs—some of the best numbers of the work—were so 
admirably sung that they had to be repeated. Miss Esther Palliser 
made a very attractive Mary Tudor, but an apology was made for 
her on the ground of indisposition. In spite of this, she acquitted 
herself very well, though the music is written for a lighter quality 
of voice than she possesses. Her Bravura Song in the first 
act is much the weakest number of the work, and might well be 
omitted; but her share in the clever Supper Trio and the duet 
between the two Queens in the last act was thoroughly well 
done. Mr. Ben Davies sang the music of Clement Marot to 
perfection, though he is too ponderous in manner and appearance 
to be an ideal King of the Basoche. As Jean l’Eveilki, a minor 
character with some charming music to sing, Mr. Kenningham 
showed a distinct advance upon his performance in Jvanhoe, sing- 


Master Guillot, the landlord, is rather out of keeping, and seems 
to have stepped out of one of the many opéra-bouffes which have 
been seen of late years. Mr. Burgon makes a good King Louis, 
and Mr. Copland does what is possible with the small part of 
Roland, Marot’s rival for the throne of the Basoche. The orchestra 
is admirable, and it seems almost a pity that it should not have 
the chance of displaying its quality by playing the graceful 
Passepied as an entr'acte to Act iii., as was done in Paris, instead 
of making it an accompaniment to a dance on the stage. The 
male part of the chorus is very good, but the soprani are rather 
hard in quality, and the delightful little chorus in the first act, 
“’Tis noon,” missed much of its effect by being sung far too loud. 
The whole opera was received with unqualified marks of success, 
and bids fair to become, as it deserves, as great a favourite in 
London as it has been in Paris. 


THE WEATHER, 


We. have at last had a week's respite from rain, as the anti- 
cyclone which appeared in the north, at the beginning of 
last week, has maintained its position ever since, having some- 
times advanced southwards and then retreated again. The result 
to us in the south of England has been a coldish east wind, and 
during the entire week nothing but a few drops of misty rain has 
been reported from any station in these islands. That which fell 
in London on Saturday and Sunday nights was apparently caused 
by an attempt to form a depression over the south-east of 
England, which, however, came to nothing. In France the 
weather has been equally dry, except in the extreme south, 
where, at Perpignan and Nice, heavy falls were reported in the 
middle of last week. From this welcome change of weather we 
may hope that some abatement of the recent floods has taken 
place. Apparently they have been just as serious in the south 
of France as with us. We spoke last week of unusual heat 
for October at Vienna. The change came on the 28th and 
29th, when the thermometer at 8 a.m. was 20°F. lower than 
its reading on the 27th. The maximum on Thursday was 46°, 
while on the previous Tuesday it had been 68°. This change 
was accompanied by snow, and we see from the newspapers 
that further eastwards, near Sofia, the fall was extremely heavy, 
sufficient to block the Orient Express. Our temperatures in 
these islands have been low, but not unseasonably so; at no station 
has the maximum thermometer reached 60° since the 28th, and 
in the north the reading has frequently been below 50° during 
the week, On Saturday night the thermometer in the shade, in 
London and all other inland stations, like Oxford and Cambridge, 
fell below 32°. Similar readings were taken also in the north of 
Scotland. During all the week, as is usual with anticyclonic 
conditions in these islands, strong westerly winds, at times rising 
to a gale, have been reported from the coast of Norway within 
the Arctic Circle. There, too, there has been some rain, but 
not of much consequence. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


5 nee fact that Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the better to illustrate 

his theories as to how a play should be written, acted, and 
staged, had secured the Avenue Theatre as the scene of his experi- 
ments in author-management, accounts for the interest taken in the 
first performance of The Crusaders on Monday night. Mr. Jones's 
“ Crusaders” are simply a set of would-be social reformers who 
have figured in innumerable plays, since Moliére first introduced 
them to the stage. Only the other day we laughed at them in 
Pailleron’s Le Monde ot l'un s'ennwie ; but in that brilliant comedy 
they one and all helped on the action of the play, whereas in Mr. 
Jones’s piece they mostly fetter its development by their incessant 
and irrelevant chatter. At least a third of them, having nothing 
whatever to do with the story, might be omitted with advantage, 
for they merely overcrowd the background of a comedy which is 
singularly deficient in defined interest, both in plot and charac- 
terization. 

The object of this piece is the exposure of the vanities and 
vices of a number of shallow-minded people who have more 
money and leisure than common sense, and who think they 
can reform London by the means of blue satin prospectuses, 
aristocratic patronage, and rose plantations. Into their floral 
Eden on Wimbledon Common the Serpent steals very much 
as it does in Sardou’s Nos Intimes, and in an exceedingly 
perilous scene at the close of the second act the fair widow, 
whose fabulous wealth supplies these affected idlers with money 
to carry out their puerile schemes for London's benefit, very 
nearly fails the victim of a young rascal who has the audacity, 


ing and acting very brightly and well. Mr. John Le Hay’s | when forcing the casement of her bedroom, to exclaim, “ After 
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all, the game is worth the candle.” The lady, however, 
escapes from harm, and, as the curtain falls, rushes down the 
verandah steps to fall clamouring for protection at a neighbour's 
door. In this scene at least Mr. Jones showed that the old Adam 
is not dead in him. The audience, although a little alarmed as 
to what might happen, very quickly recognized their favourite 
melodramatist, and for the first time during the evening applauded 
heartily. In the last act the reputation of the lady is vin- 
dicated; but, whether she marries her priggish lover, a poetical 
reformer from Peckham Rye, or not, is leftin mysterious uncertainty. 
This poet of Peckham is the hero of the piece, but he has very little 
to do except to look intense, wear shabby clothes and muddy 
boots in the elegant drawing-room of his patroness, and deliver 
himself of carefully selected phrases from the works of Schopen- 
hauer, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Mr. H. A. Jones. When this 
conceited fellow is not preaching he is making that violent 
kind of theatrical love which a final and emphatic appeal to the 
Divinity occasionally saves from bathos, There are two heroines in 
this piece. The first is Mrs. Cynthia Greenslade, the wealthy philan- 
thropist who vacillates between her two swains—the loud-voiced 
shabby apostle to the Gentiles of Whitechapel, and the elegant 
dandy whose only claim to honour is his title as the second 
son of anearl, This lady, who inhabits a mansion in Mayfair, 
designed and decorated by no less an artist than Mr. W. 
Morris, wears correspondingly lovely tea-gowns, and is fashion- 
ably sentimental. She is not a very interesting young 
woman, although Miss Winifred Emery looks sweetly forlorn 
in her snowy-white angel sleeves. The second heroine, Una 
Dell, is a beautiful young lady who wears sage-green 
cloaks and white-satin garden-hats, and poses as a doleful 
reformer of society. She is devoted to miners on strike and 
to the denizens of the East End, and whenever the Peckham 
poet manifests the least inclination to stop ranting and take 
life a little more easily, she forthwith, as it were, winds him 
up, and starts him off again to fight his windmills and make 
himself generally troublesome. Miss Olga Brandon was the actress 
who had the satisfaction of rendering this character tolerable. 
To Lady Monckton fell the pleasant duty of representing the 
only natural character save one—Lord Burnham— in the piece. 
Her admirable Mrs. Blake is a possible woman; and we felt far 
more interest in her very human, but snobbish, love of duchesses 
than we did in all the heroics of Una Dell and Philos Ingartield 
of Peckham put together. The unction of Mr. Palsam, the 
sycophantic busybody of the piece, very neatly played by Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, is too evident. On the other hand, Lord 
Burnham, the Foreign Secretary, as represented by Mr. Arthur 
Cecil, is a capital study from life in Mr. Jones's best style. 
There is not much to be said in favour of the Dick Rusper of Mr. 
Yorke Stephens, who, however, acted the purt as well as it de- 
served. Mr. Lewis Waller was altogether too declamatory as 
Philos Ingarfield, the self-constituted reformer. Burge Jawle, 
the great pessimist and philosopher, has nothing to do with the 
plot; and his obese stupidity, his constant allusion to the “slow- 
ness of his vital processes,” and his Fat-Boy-in- Pickwick-like trick 
of dropping off to sleep on every possible opportunity, are too ridi- 
culous to be amusing. The rest of the characters are the merest 
outlines; but they were, one and all, well played. We are sorry 
we cannot record the success of The Crusaders. Hitherto Mr, 
H. A. Jones has been singularly lucky in the production of his 
plays—a fortunate circumstance which he probably owes not a 
little to the advice and experience of the skilled actors and 
managers who have hitherto secured them. As to the mise-en- 
scene he is entitled to the highest praise. His stage decorations 
are in the best taste. We have rarely seen anything more truly 
artistic than the interior of Mrs. Greenslade’s drawing-room in 
Mayfair, or more picturesque than the fairy-like rose garden on 
Wimbledon Common. 

It is a far cry from the silent pantomime of L’Enfant Prodigue 
to the screaming farce of Zhe Planter, now replacing it on the 
boards of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. The piece has been 
adapted by Mr. W. Yardley from La Plantation Thomassin 
of Ordonneau. This amusing trifle in three acts is superbly 
mounted, and, although the situations are complicated and 
impossible enough to please the most inveterate lover of 
mystery, there is an entire absence of the usual hide-and-seek 
and many-door business of the so-called farcical comedy. To 
those who only care, in an evening’s amusement, for a hearty 
laugh at absurdities, Zhe Planter may be safely recommended ; 
but those who look for sterling comedy had better stay away. 
The acting is good enough, though not much scope is given to 
the players. Mr. Fred Kaye, however, as the Scotchman Mac- 
Haddock, is extremely funny, and Mr. Groves is very amus- 
ing as the planter Don Lopez. As the conventional liar Mr. 
Warren was scarcely successful. The ladies’ parts call for little 
comment. Miss Natalie Brande has looks and much intelligence 


in her favour, and should do well in the future. Miss Helen ; 


Forsyth is a charming Mrs. Robinson, while Mme. Amadi sue- 
cessfully exaggerates the irrepressible mother-in-law. Cut and 
played close, the piece will probably succeed. 

Mr. Murray Carson has relinquished his part of Napoleon in 
A Royal Divorce to Mr. Hermann Vezin, who, although he does 
not look particularly like Bonaparte, acts it splendidly. Miss 
Grace Hawthorne's Josephine seems to have gained in grace and 
strength by association with so fine an artist. 

Of readings and recitations we have had not a few during the 
week, On Tuesday Mrs. Howard Paul (Miss Arthur) made a 
very successful appearance, under the auspices of her teacher, 
Miss Leicester, at St. James's Hall. At the Crystal Palace 
a very remarkable Shakspearian reader, Mr. Ellaby, appeared 
and recited in excellent style and taste selections from Coriolanus. 
In consequence of the great success of his recital, and in answer 
to the cry of “More, more” from his audience, Mr. Clifford 
Harrison has promised two extra afternoons to his friends and 
admirers, to-day and next Saturday, the 14th. Mr. Clifford 
Harrison is one of those rare artists who, notwithstanding his. 
success, is never satisfied with himself, and so makes fresh ad- 
vances in his art in each of his series of recitals. 

To-night a new play by the late Mr. Mark Quinton and Mr.. 
Henry Hamilton, entitled Lord Anerley, will be produced by 
Mr. James Alexander at the St. James's ‘Theatre. 

The “ second edition” of Joan of Arc, as played at the Gaiety 
Theatre, promises to be a large one. Mr. Arthur Roberts, at his. 
best, has the very genius of miming. [lis imitation of Mlle. 
Jane May in pantomime is astonishingly good, and his entrance 
as Guy Fawkes immediately afterwards is the perfection of fooling. 
“Round the Town” is as popular as ever, though it is not, and 
ought not to be, as popular as the new song now called “ Jack 
the Dandy,” and perhaps more effective for the change of name. 
If Lord Randolph Churchill had left himself any hopes of a 
political future, this extraordinarily amusing song would have 
extinguished them. It is impossible for any one who has heard 
it even to imagine him in future in any serious position, and 
every one will hear it. Mr. Roberts’s “quick changes” in the 
concluding scene are also most remarkable. He is ably supported 
by M. Marius, and Mr. Ward not only dances, but “plays the 
fool,” in a manner worthy of his company; while the whole per- 
formance goes with a swing that keeps the audience laughing 
throughout. The patrons of burlesque are singularly fortunate 
in being provided for the winter with such excellent substitutes 
for the company who are generally allowed to be its legitimate- 
exponents, 

It would seem that there could be nothing more to say of the. 
charming—we use the word advisedly—presentment of As You 
Like It by Mr. Daly’s Company of players, Yet, for two reasons, 
there is more to be said. Firstly, the incomparable Rosalind is 
yet more incomparable in thought and finish—notably in the 
“ doublet and hose” scene, where a new and finer touch disarms 
such criticism as was made before. Secondly, we welcome Mr. 
Sidney Bowkett’s Oliver as a piece of real and promising acting, 
and Mr. Tyrone Power's Adam as a performance worthy of the 
great name that the actor inherits. Mr. Drew's Orlando, as before, 
is complete and perfect in its kind. And what Mr. Drew’s kind 
of acting is and how finished is known urbi et orbi. 

As to the vexed pronouncement of Rosalind’s name, a corre- 
spondent who signs himself Mr. Rhyming-both-Ways offers us 
these remarks :— 

Single name to double rhyme— 
“As You Like It ” be the chime. 

“ Search the sunlight, sift the wind, 
Find me Shakspeare’s Rosalind !” 

“ Master, I have marked your heed, 
Found the poet’s thought in deed ; 
Found a pearl of womankind 

In Miss Rehan’s Rosalind.” 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


HE Monaco of M. Blanc and his fortunate heirs and 
successors has much in common with the Malta of the 
Knights of St. John. Both are singularly romantic Mediterranean 
strongholds which bid defiance to all and sundry. Three cen- 
turies ago the Knights of St. John were the stubborn bulwarks of 
the Christian faith, who successfully repelled three sieges, 
directed by the whole power of Solyman the Magnificent. In 
the present year of grace, the modern order of Chevaliers 
@’ Industrie—for “ industry ” need not necessarily imply dishonest 
dealings—stand entrenched behind charters and treaties against 
the swelling tide of popular opinion. Ultimately, like the gallant 
Knights their predecessors, they will have to go, no doubt—and, 
like the Knights, will leave memorials of their rule behind them, 
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But in the meantime their gains animate their courage in defence 
of a morally indefensible monopoly. It is said that the present 
Prince of Monaco would gladly sacrifice his stipulated share in 
the profits could he only get rid of his somewhat discreditable 
partners and patrons. That may well be, if His Highness has a 
conscience and recognizes his sovereign responsibilities. A bishop, 
if he were sleeping partner in a distillery with tied gin-palaces, 
might have searchings of heart if he saw the drunkards reeling from 
his doors and struggling home to the battered bosoms of their 
squalid families, And the Prince, looking down from his castle- 
palace, must see and hear a good deal of what is passing in the pre- 
cincts of the Casino if he is decently served by his police. But, 
speaking roughly, he is perhaps the only man in the principality 
who wishes that the gamblers may go. His people sit free of rates 
and taxes in the spray of those perpetual showers of gold. The 
clergy know that the hands and hearts of the Administration are 
open as the day to melting charity ; tradesmen sell fancy wares at 
handsome profits, and hotel-keepers, restaurateurs, and the hirers 
of villas take toll of their clients almost as they please. As 
for the Administration, they fully appreciate the value of their 
monopoly, and of the unrivalled location selected by M. Blanc 
with the strategical genius of the great Napoleon of the tables. 
‘They are making little short of a million per annum where they 
are, on a relatively moderate capital; and, even presuming they 
were permitted to find a pied a terre elsewhere, any change would 
mean ruin and ultimate liquidation. Dispassionate onlookers 
have suggested eligible alternative quarters alike to His Holi- 
ness the Pope and to their Wickednesses of Monte Carlo. One 
and the other know alike when they are well off, and are not to 
be tempted, if they can possibly help it, to Tangiers or Lichten- 
stein, to Heligoland or to Malta. 

Meantime the Administration, with the wisdom of the serpent, 
has been keeping pace with the socialistic tendencies of the times. 
It has combined magnificence and the ostentations of sumptuous 
architectural advertising with cheeseparing and something 
approaching sharp practice. In the old days, when there was 
any amount of competition between the different German baths, 
the buildings were handsomely decorated, as a matter of course, 
but the tables were generously managed. Squabbles for small 
stakes were frequent enough at roulette; for there must always 
de harpies of either sex who seek a living by clawing up the 
winnings of others. At Homburg or Wiesbaden the presiding 
croupier gave judgments as generally approved as that of 
Solomon. When the sum in question was simply a trifle, he 
promptly paid both disputants and set the ball merrily a-rolling 
again. At Monte Carlo the croupier haggles the matter out, and 
the stakes are eventually awarded to the most clamorous. But 
another, and a still more striking, sign of the times is that the 
play is being steadily democratized. When Thackeray sent Clive 
Newcome to Baden—and at Baden the roulette was played with 
a double zero as against the single zero at Wiesbaden and Hom- 
burg—the rouge et noir was the stand-by of the tables. The 
patrons whom the croupiers sought to please and conciliate were 
the Comte de Florac and Lord Kew, or the M. Le Roy of Edmond 
About, who ran right royally through the sums he had consecrated 
to the season’s play, and associated in the extremity of evil 
ease with temporarily beggared princes on the very brink 
of starvation. The clienttle who patronized the trente e¢ 
quarante gave pledges to lax respectability and to fortune. Till 
they were cleaned out, which was pretty safe to come in due 
«course, they took their regular seats at the rouge et noir. When 
they were cleaned out, they carried forward a running account ; 
and returned next year, like so many autumn flights of swallows, 
ever hankering after the revenge that always eluded them. In 
short, the gambling bank, like a Lombard Street bank, had its 
regular and respected old clients, who counted for so much annually 
in the books, and were handsomely considered if they required 
advances. Down at Monte Carlo they seem to have changed all 
that. It is, we repeat, a very significant sign of the altered 
state of things that, when the new alterations and additions 
are completed, there will be no fewer than ten roulette tables to 
only two of the rouge et noir. That means that the Adminis- 
tration, like the management of a penny paper, makes its 
appeals to the many instead of the few. The public are by 
no means to be congratulated on the change of policy; nor 
ean we wonder that neighbouring countries begin to regard 
that marine nook of the Grimaldis as an intolerable nuisance. 
The men who used to drop the rowleaur or Bank of France 
notes at rouge et noir could, for the most part, and more 
or less, afford it. Lord Kew, who was notoriously sowing his 
wild oats, merely raised another mortgage, or was indebted for 
temporary assistance to the liberality of his grandmother. A 
vaurien like Florac, born in a gambler’s skin, was bound to go 
to the mischief in any case, unless he were to be saved by a 
mother’s prayers and a wealthy marriage. Those Jews who used 
to run over from Brussels to Spa, or from Frankfort to Homburg, 


had more faith in their systems than in the Levitical Law, and 
accepted contrary chances with their eyes open; for the shrewdest 
men are in some things the least sagacious. It was only a case 
of wolf eating wolf if the croupier’s rakes tore great rents in their 
bloated money-bags. But the roulette-table is to the old and 
rather exclusive rouge e¢ noir what the Post-Office Savings Bank 
is to Coutts’ or Drummonds’. It is meant for the million and to 
tempt all comers. No need, like Lady Glencora, in Trollope’s 
novel, to take the leap that commits the hesitating neophyte, 
and drop shamefacedly into a chair. You stealthily drop the 
long-fingered. five-frane piece over the shoulders of the animated 
screen before you. You lose the coin, and are bound to get it 
back again. Or you win, and you win again, and thenceforth you 
are a gambler, if of speculative temperament. Now it is certain that 
the excitement must be far more intense if you are staking what 
you cannot afford to lose. If you feel you are in a fair way of 
beggaring a family, the blood in anxious expectation must be 
boiling at fever-heat. It is all very well saying that, if Monte 
Carlo were to be closed to-morrow, proprietary casinos at Nice 
would give every facility to gaming. Neither Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, nor Mr. Briggs, who has taken a consumptive wife to the 
Riviera, and who finds his time hanging heavy on his hands, 
ever dream of knocking at the doors of casinos, nor indeed would 
they be welcomed at those hospitable portals. But Tom, in a 
stroll through the grand suites of the casino, especially when he 
has gone thither after dinner, is naturally tempted to try his luck. 
And being a determined young fellow like the hero of Mr. Toole’s 
song, and somewhat pig-headed into the bargain, he planks down 
his pieces to the bottom of the pile when the luck is most unreason- 
ably running against him. Next morning brings belated reflection, 
with the sure prospect of the inevitable bill and the subsequent 
railway fare. Perhaps Tom, being a prosaic young Englishman 
and level-headed, is quit of his trouble for a scene and a paternal 
wigging. But at the best, as we know by sad experience, the 
gambling gains are like the magic gold in the Oriental tale which 
had changed to withered leaves before the morning. Had you 
the resolution to sink your winnings in a reserve fund, then 
allowing for the percentage exacted by the play, and always sup- 
posing you have fair luck, you might get a deal of excitement 
reasonably cheap. But no economist—no Christian economist, 
at least—can help being demoralized by a run of prosperity. 
Perhaps you don’t or can’t go the length of filling your 
rooms with rare bijouterie and objets de vertu like the 
famous bank-breaker, M. Garcia, in the flood of his fortunes; or 
with bears and pet monkeys like Mr. James Dodd, But you 
unconsciously despise all petty economies. You turn up your 
nose at the cheap claret which used to content you, and call 
carelessly for champagne, and one half-bottle of champagne leads 
on to another, and then when you go down in what Boswell 
euphoniously called “fine spirits” to the casino, you naturally 
leave your prudence with your paletot at the door. This sup- 
planting of the rouge et noir by roulette will be a sore blow to 
those veteran décavés who had infallible “systems” for sale 
which they eagerly offered to all comers. And, as fools are more 
plentiful at Monte Carlo than in most places, sometimes these 
unfortunate old gentlemen did find a satisfactory market for 
their wares. But, as a matter of fact, we believe most gamblers 
will agree with Charles Lever that there is only a single trust- 
worthy system, and that system is beyond mortal control. There 
are moments, though they are like angels’ or like devils’ visits, when 
you feel that the luck is yours, and that your wisdom is to back 
it boldly. There are times when you feel you might almost call 
the cards or force the revolving ball into your chosen number by 
willing. But then you might pass the season in waiting for that 
happy cliance. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


yas suspension of the Maverick National Bank, in Boston, is 
due rather to official mismanagement than to general causes. 
The bank was one of the largest in New England; its capital 
and surplus profits amounted to about 300,000/., and its deposits 
reached nearly two millions sterling. Our readers will see from 
these figures how small American banks are compared with in- 
stitutions in this country —a fact which was brought out in this 
column a littie while ago, when comparing the national banking 
system of the United States with our own banking system. But, 
all the same, the failure of this national bank is calculated to 
inspire apprehension and to weaken credit, and thus it can hardly 
fail to have a depressing effect throughout New England, or at all 
events in Massachusetts. The bank formerly stood in high repu- 
tation, for its management was believed to be excellent. But for 
some time past it has been engaging in risky enterprises, for the 
sake of enlarging its business. A week or two since a large 
speculator on the Stock Exchange in Boston committed suicide, 
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It was said that he had sold securities on an enormous 
scale which he did not hold, and that the market having gone 
against him, his losses were far beyond what he could meet. It 
was alleged also that in some of his operations he was acting with 
the President of the Maverick Bank, but the latter gentleman 
denied all liability, and the dispute was supposed to induce the 
speculator to commit suicide. Whether this was so or not, the 
nature of the relations between the deceased operator and the 
President of the bank can be known only when the judicial pro- 
ceedings are terminated; but there appears to be no doubt that 
the bank had made large advances to this operator and others 
of his class, and in consequence it lost heavily. Possibly its 
rumoured losses were not as great as the public believed; but, at 
all events, there was arun upon the deposits, and the Comptroller 
of the Currency sent an examiner to look into the accounts, and 
on his report the bank was closed. As there had been much talk 
about the institution, and a run was actually going on, little 
surprise was created by the announcement that its doors were 
shut, and probably there will be an early recovery from the 
failure. It is said, however, that some of the shareholders have 
been speculating largely upon the Stock Exchange, and as they 
will have to pay calls, they may probably have to close their 
speculative accounts, and so there may be a temporary disturb- 
ance’of the stock market. It is possible also that customers of 
the bank may be inconvenienced; but the worst consequences 
have been prevented by the interposition of the other Boston 
banks, forming the Clearing-house Association. It is understood 
that the Maverick Bank applied to them for assistance last week, 
but on its accounts being looked into help was refused. As soon 
as the failure took place, the other banks agreed to accept assign- 
ment of the deposits of the Maverick Bank, and to make advances 
in full upon them; in other words, the other banks in Boston 
made themselves liable for the Maverick Bank's deposits, As it 
is believed that the assets held and the liabilities of the share- 
holders will cover all losses, there is not likely to be a long- 
continued disturbance of the market in Boston or elsewhere. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the whole incident, so far 
as the people of this country are concerned, is the part 
played by the Comptroller of the Currency, When the present 
national banking system was introduced a special official was 
appointed, with very extensive powers of supervision and inter- 
ference in the management of the banks, his official title being 
Comptroller of the Currency. He is required to send examiners, 
from time to time, to the banks everywhere, and these examiners 
are to report to him upon the condition and business of those 
banks. If he thinks fit, he is empowered compulsorily to close 
any national bank; and if any such bank fails to comply with 
that provision of the law which requires it to hold a certain pro- 
portion of its deposits as a reserve, he is entitled to call upon it 
to obey the law, and, if it refuses, he may close the bank and 
wind it up after thirty days. As soon as the Comptroller of the 
Currency became aware of the discredit into which the Maverick 
Bank had fallen, he sent an examiner to inquire into its accounts, 
and it was on the report of this official that the bank was 
closed. The action of the Comptroller has, no doubt, prevented 
the bank from exhausting all its resources, and by cutting short 
its career the effect is less disastrous than it might otherwise 
have been. But it also shows us how entirely impossible it is for 
official supervision to prevent mismanagement. At any time the 
Comptroller of the Currency could through an official examiner 
have required better management for the future, and if his in- 
structions were not obeyed could have shut up the bank; yet he 
failed to do so until a run upon the deposits practically exhausted 
its resources, 

The joint-stock banks still refuse to co-operate with the Bank 
of England. Gold is being shipped in various directions, and the 
danger of crisis abroad is constantly increasing. It would seem 
clearly to be the duty, therefore, of all who are interested in the 
money market to support the Bank of England. If the run upon 
the banks in Boston becomes general, it is certain that Boston 
will draw money from New York in such large amounts that 
the New York demand for gold in Europe will increase. Gold 
nearly amounting to a quarter of a million sterling has been sent 
this week to Buenos Ayres, and more is to follow ; while the bank 
failure in Berlin, the difficulties of the Paris Bourse, and the crisis 
in Spain render it impossible to foresee what may happen upon 
the Continent, and how great, therefore, may become the Conti- 
nental demand for gold. Yet, as we have said, the joint-stock 
banks are competing recklessly with one another. They allege, 
of course, that the Continental banks are under-bidding them, and 
that even the provincial banks are eagerly taking bills; but no 
one who really understands the position of the City will admit 
that to be a valid excuse. The Continental banks have quite 
enough to do to accommodate their own customers, and cannot 
regulate the value of money in London; and the same is true of 
the provincial banks. If the joint-stock banks would combine 


they could control the market ; but as they will not, it isthe duty 
of the Bank of England to protect its reserve by every measure- 
in its power. Unfortunately the Direetors shrink from the cost, 
and so rates are falling, and the danger of a disturbance of the 
market is increased. 

- The price of silver has fallen this week to 433d. per oz. There 
is no Continental demand, speculation is quite absent, and the 
Indian demand is very small, while the India Council is in- 
creasing the amount of bills it sells every week. 

The fresh revolution in Brazil caused upon Wednesday a. 
heavy fall in Brazilian bonds. For a long time it has been 
evident to every careful observer that Brazil was rapidly ap- 
proaching a crisis, and though nobody expected the procla- 
mation of martial law, trouble of some kind was inevitable. 
The European markets are the less able to bear this fresh, 
difficulty because so many unfavourable influences were already 
affecting them. In this column we have frequently pointed 
out of late that the Paris Bourse was rapidly drifting into a. 
critical position, This week the settlement has proved to be a 
very difficult one, and there has been a general fall in prices. 
Portuguese bonds at one time fell to 32; Russian bonds have- 
likewise “declined ; and though Spanish have somewhat given 
way, they have yet been better supported than could have been 
expected. Even more critical has long been the state of the: 
Berlin Bourse. It has been known to all well-informed persons. 
that there was an enormous lock-up of capital on the part of the 
banks, and that an accident at any time might have the most. 
serious results. Nobody, indeed, was prepared for the failure of 
Hirschfeld & Wolf, a banking firm of very high reputation. But, 
though the exact form in which the troubles might first manifest 
themselves was unknown, some trouble has leng been looked for,. 
and it will be fortunate indeed if this failure is not followed by 
others still graver. German investments in Russia are enormous,. 
and the famine there is placing Germany in a most difficult 
position. Previously the market had been weakened by an 
utterly reckless speculation which had resulted in a crash in 
the industrial department. And the break-down in South 
America had caused a great lock-up of capital. In France, 
besides the bad harvest and the prospect of dear money, there 
is the financial crisis in Spain. The Bank of Spain has applied: 
to the Messrs. Rothschild and the Banque de Paris to renew two 
old loans of a million each, due to those houses, and has asked 
the Messrs. Rothschild for a fresh loan of two or three millions- 
sterling. At present negotiations are going on for the renewal 
of the old loans, and, though they will probably be renewed, it 
is very doubtful whether fresh advances can be obtained, If 
they are not, it is not easy to see how the Bank of Spain car 
prevent a further great depreciation of its notes. 

Even the American market is not without its troubles. The 
Boston bank failure, discussed above, has been followed by 9 
run upon one of the savings banks, and there are fears that the 
run may extend. Therefore, the Boston banks are strengthening 
themselves by withdrawing from New York the deposits they 
have with the banks there. In consequence, the rate of interes 
in New York rose on Wednesday, in some cases, to 15 per cent. 
And of course anxiety is increased by the revolution in Brazil and 
by the disquieting news from Paris and Berlin. On the other 
hand, gold is being received from Europe in New York in large 
amounts and tends to keep the market quiet; while the exports. 
of grain are upon an unprecedentedly large scale, and the traffic: 
returns of the railways show immense increases. For the last 
ten days of October, for example, the gross increase in the re- 
ceipts of the Milwaukee Company was not far short of 50,0000. 
With such an improvement in the economic condition of the 
country, and with large receipts of gold from abroad, there is 
reasonable ground for expecting a return of confidence, unless, 
indeed, serious accidents should occur in Europe. 

The Russian Government this week has prohibited the export 
of all grain except wheat; but the markets have not been as 
much affected as might reasonably have been anticipated. Tho 
wheat market is still quiet though firmer. 


The sharpest fall during the week has been in Brazilian bonds, 
as was natural on so sudden and unexpected an announcement 
of the proclamation of martial law. The Four per Cents closed’ 
on Thur:day evening at 59}, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of as much as 7, The Four and Half per Cents closed 
at 63}, a fall of 33. Portuguese dropped about as much as the 
latter stock; on Thursday evening they closed at 33}, a fall of 33 
compared with the close on the preceding Thursday evening. 
Russian closed at 92}, fall of 14; French Three per Cent. Rentes 
closed at 94, a fall of 1; and Spanish Four per Cents closed at 
66}, a fall of 3. In Argentine securities the movements have 
been irregular, some having advanced and some having declined, 
while some have remained stationary. Thus, Argentine Five per 
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Cent. Bonds of 1886 have not changed, comparing the 
closing on Thursday this week with the closing on Thurs- 
day of last week; but the Funding Loan closed on Thurs- 
day at 59}, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
evening of 4, and the Four and a Half per Cents closed at 31, 
also a fall of $ ; while the National Cedulas of the A series closed 
at 20}, a rise of 1. Amongst Argentine railway stocks, Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern closed on Thursday evening at 126-9, a 

rise of as much as 5 compared with the preceding Thursday 
evening, and Buenos Ayres and Rosario closed at 73-6, a rise 
of 3; while Buenos Ayres and Pacific Seven per Cent. Pre- 
ference stock closed at 45-9, a fall of as much as 5, and Central 
Argentine closed at 51-3, a fall of 3. In the American market, 
taking the whole week together, the movements have not been 
great. Generally speaking, investment stocks are higher and 
speculative lower. Thus Milwaukee shares, which are soon 
expected to become dividend-paying on account of the great in- 
crease in traffics, closed on Thursday evening at 784, a rise of 3. 
New York Central shares closed at 116, a rise of $; and Pennsyl- 
vania shares closed at 573, a rise of 4. On the other hand, Erie 
shares closed at 303, a fall of 4; Denver shares closed at 184, a 
fall of §; and Atchison closed at 44, a fall of 3. In Home 
Railway stocks, generally speaking, the movements are upwards. 
There is an advance of 3, comparing the closing on Thursday 
evening with the closing on the preceding Thursday evening, both 
in London and North-Western and North-Eastern Consols; the 
former closed at 171$ and the latter at 1573. Great Western 
advanced 4, closing on Thursday at 158$; and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire rose 2, closing on Thursday at 112. On the other hand 
Consols, Indian Three per Cent. Sterling, and Rupee-paper are 
all } lower. Consols closed on Thursday evening at 941%, Indian 
Three per Cents at 953, and Four per Cent. Rupee-paper at 73}. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


HE ninth exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil 

Colours appears to us to be a little above the average. There 
is much sound and attractive painting here, several canvases of 
important size, and a great many fresh little bits of landscape, 
with, of course, the usual percentage of fancy heads, hard 
costume-pieces, and pathetic infants. The President, Sir James 
Linton, is guilty of one of the fancy heads—a “ Jessica ” (244), of 
painfully lilac complexion; but he contributes another canvas of 
far greater importance—“ The White Rabbit” (358), a cottage 
interior very cleverly put together, on a large scale, not at all 
like the works of Sir James to which we are accustomed. The 
“ Pythia” (97) of Mr. John Collier is the most important 
imaginative composition in the gallery; the prophetess sits, in a 
trance, on her golden tripod, in a dim cavern, with the mephitic 
chasm at her feet. Her figure is very solidly and effectively 
modelled, and the colour possesses much sombre richness, Mr. 
Arthur Hacker's “ Fire Fancies” (536) is painted as if from 
behind a fireplace ; a girl, with a kitten on her lap, sits staring 
into the flames, and the fire-light is suffused all over her—the 
effect simple and excellent. There is great cleverness of genre in 
Mr. Edgar Bundy's “ The Punch ” (344); but the hideousness of 
the shorn old gentleman, without his wig, who is mixing the ingre- 
dients, is terrible, and shows want of artistic judgment. Mr. Doll- 
man’s “La Malade Imaginaire” (399) must be mentioned, to 
reprove the vulgarity of the theme, which is not relieved by 
any technical charm ; Mr. Dollman is far too good an artist to 
sink to this sort of thing unchastized. “ Day-Dreams” (34), by 
Miss Henrietta Rae, is an ideal head and bust of a half-nude 
woman, interesting and skilful in treatment; but the “ Memo- 
ries” (47) of the same artist is very unreal and uncomfortable. 
Mr. Solomon J. Solomon exhibits a striking “Study” (87) of a 
sort of Icarus, a three-quarter length of a man, with wings at- 
tached, who has fallen to the ground. A solid, freshly-coloured 
study of a child leaning her head on a table beside a bowl of 
flowers is the “ Roses” (181) of Mr. John H. Bacon, a new 
name to us. A mild and very large Academic canvas of a 
harmless type is Mr. J. Watson Nicol’s “ When a man’s court- 
ing, the maid he must please” (257). Mr. Matthew Hale's tiny 
pictures of primitive life are always fascinating; in “A Fight on 
the Sand Dunes” (153) the wild men are capturing their red- 
haired brides, and in “The Sea-Wolf’s Captives” (229) they are 
carrying the women off in their boat, their knives held between 
their shaggy lips. 

Of the landscapes, the most interesting is the “Dewy Morn- 
ing” (147) of Mr. Alfred East, an artist whose work becomes 
steadily more accomplished and tuller of a slightly artificial 
beauty. The balance and proportions of this landscape could 
hardly be more subtly conceived. In direct contrast with the 
exquisite artifice of Mr. East is the searching realism of Mr. 


David Murray. If we may permit ourselves a conceit, the former 
always paints in verse, the latter always in prose. In “ The Mill 
Pool” (292) of the latter the details in the grass are almost too 
emphatic, and the sky too bright in “The Rother at Pulborough” 
(12); but this is a consequence of Mr. Murray's anxiety to obtain 
a perfectly true effect of sparkling atmosphere, and his fidelity to 
nature is always refreshing. “A Summer Sea—Connemara” 
(+9) is a good example of ‘the reposeful open-air compositions of 
Mr. Ernest Waterlow ; but we are sorry to see this young painter 
so easily satisfied with a repetition of his own mannerisms. Mr. 
Charles Wyllie takes “ In the golden lightning of the sunken 
sun” (419) a theme which is hackneyed enough, a little town in 
sunshine across a river, but treats it very prettily and attractively. 
The same sort of thing, on a larger scale, and not painted with 
quite so much refinement, i is Mr. Cotman’s “The Mill Stream” 
(430). Great credit is due to Mrs. Adrian Stokes, who 
has achieved a genuine success with “ The Goat-Herd ” (266), an 
untidy wilderness of a landscape, containing a peasant child 
followed by three goats, admirably painted; the colour of the 
grey and russet background is fine and melancholy. A capital 
interior is the “St. Mark’s, Venice” (130) of Mr. P. F. Bell, who 
has well understood the metal ornament of the walls. Very 
amusing genre is “ We are Seven” (285), by Miss Helmar Fisher, 
seven little rabbits all in a row, huddled together, full face, in a 
trough. It would be wearisome, we feel, to go into fuller detail 
with regard to a pleasing, but not excessively exhilarating, show. 

The exhibition of the Royal Society of British Artists is still less 
likely to be exhilarating. We are bound to say, however, that 
we seem to mark an average of excellence this year somewhat 
higher than usual, What is depressing is the huge amount of 
mediocre art which this and similar exhibitions display. Here 
we find between six and seven hundred pictures, and among them 
all there are not six or seven which any collector of taste could 
reasonably be expected to wish to add to his gallery. The 
principal room at the British Society displays an innovation in 
the shape of white mounts to the pictures, and in some cases of 
white frames, Undoubtedly this brightens the general effect, but it 
gives in many cases a trivial look to the individual drawings. 
We have marked a few works for special comment ; but, if the 
general average is respectable, few specimens rise above it. In 
some respects the most striking contribution is the “ Breton 
Courtship ” (592) of Mr. G. Sherwood Hunter. The girl, doing 
nothing, and the lad, smoking his pipe, sit in silence on opposite 
sides of an interminable empty road. The light in this picture 
is cold and photographic; but the painter has obtained an effect 
of reality that is extraordinary. Another vigorously, though 
coarsely, painted work in the same room is Mr. R, J. Gordon's 
“The Domino” (599), a man in black velvet persuading a startled 
girl to reveal her face to him. 

Imaginative art is no longer encouraged at Suffolk Street ; but 
Mr. Cuyley Robinson is faithful to it in his fantastic “The 

‘erry ” (343), an oil sketch of a girl punting behind a row of tall 
martagon lilies; this is not very refined nor carried far, but it is 
distinctly promising. Another clever composition with lilies is Mr. 
Birkenruth’s “ Amrei’s Garden” (373), in which a tall girl in 
white, who has whirled out her dress like that of a dancing dervish, 
turns her head violently towards some tall white lilies; this is 
painted under the influence of Mr. Sargent. We do not greatly 
care for Mr. Edwin Ellis's enormous cauvas, “The Kingdoms of the 
Sun” (363), am azure sea-piece, with a violent cascade of cold white 
sunlight talling on a section of it. Mr. Carlton Smith's “ Wait- 
ing” (264), @ peasant-girl carrying a brass pot, is very carefully 
painted. A clever effect of gulls on wide sands in Mr. C. M. 
Padday’s “A Feathered Gathering” (148) is spoiled by the 
grocer’s blue of the water. Mr. Hubert Vos's “ Village Quack” 
(111), an old man in spectacles and a blue smock; Mr. Val 
Davis's “ Evening Calm after a Stormy Day” (204), a very 
delicately drawn vista of swollen waters, with a girl in pink 
punting in the foreground ; Mr. R. A. Bell’s “ As they went down 
into kgypt” (218), a refined conception of the sacred 
hastening under the Sphinx below a pale sky full of stars; and 
Mr, Arnold Priestman’s “The Head of the Bay” (452), complete 
the tale of works at Suffolk Street to which we think it necessary 
to draw attention. 

At Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery in Vigo Street may be seen a series 
of water-colour drawings of ships and shipping on the Medway 
and in Chatham Dockyard, by Mr. George C. Kerr. This artist is a 
careful, conscientious workman, who draws a modern ironclad, or 
a Hotchkiss gun, in a precise and unimpassioned way, without 
any toning down. To his eye the white painted ironwork of a 
revolving turret, or the heavy black sides of a man-o’-war, are 
objects not to be shirked or even relieved. In “ H.M.S. ‘ Medea,’ 
48-pounder, Breech-loader” (28), in which that vessel is seen 
surrounded by a fluttering mass of bunting, Mr. Kerr allows him- 
self to rise for once to something a little livelier, and the coloured 
flags wave bravely among the clouds of black smoke that surge 
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out of the great funnels of the steamers, But these drawings are 
all extremely slight, although conscientious, and on such scanty 
evidence as they supply we can give no definite opinion as to the 
possible future of the painter. 

At the Fine Art Society in New Bond Street there is now open 
a collection of cabinet paintings, in oil-colours, of the scenery of 
the Riviera, by Mr. W. Logsdail. The first impression upon enter- 
ing this gallery is of a certain defiant hardness, almost crudity, of 
colour. This is especially the case in those scenes in which much 
blue sky is displayed or in which pink flowers predominate. But, 
regarded more in detail, Mr. Logsdail’s impressions are discovered 
to be charming, and to illustrate forcibly the many-sided aspects of 
the Mediterranean coast, from Hyéres to Pegli. We are brought 
face to face with the sharply-defined outlines of the Esterelles 
mountains; the heaped-up masses of architecture in the towns of 
San Remo and Bordighera; the quieter beauty of the lower 
towns of Antibes and Albenga; the twilight of the olive groves 
about Mentone, and the garish brightness of the winter gardens 
of the Riviera. Charming also are the many pretty views of the 
coast-line, with the roads winding away up the mountain sides, 
flanked on their higher slopes by trimmed pines, and on their 
lower ones by palms and aloes. Among these views two in par- 
ticular may be distinguished—“ From Beaulieu to Bordighera ” 
(29), which is striking in the intensity of its blue sky and rosy- 
chequered cliffs, although the curved lines of the sea near the 
shore somewhat mar the general effect of flatness; and “Sheep- 
pastures at the Madonna della Ruota” (53), where the dappled 
light on the roughly-foliaged rocks is delicately rendered. 
“ Albenga from the Nerva” (16), showing a wall of opal-hued 
houses enclosing a quiet turn of the river, in the waters of which 
the town is reflected, is gem-like in colour; while the blending of 
green and grey tones in the old group of oil-mills at Monte 
Bignone (60), and in the Francia Valley (63), is very true. Mr. 
Logsdail has ventured to dispense with a sky in these two last- 
named paintings—a hazardous experiment ; but, where mountains 
are so steep as on the Riviera, more easily excusable than it 
would be in any less abrupt landscape. On the numerous studies 
where small figures, either of goats or men, are introduced, Mr. 
Logsdail has lavished considerable delicacy of drawing and finish. 
This can, however, scarcely be said of the larger figures of 
“ Cristina” (30), and “ Mine Host” (64). 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


ae Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, which are always the 
pioneers of the winter musical season, began on the roth 
inst., with a programme which included Bennett's beautiful 
Fantasie-Overture, Paradise and the Peri, and Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony. Both of these are such old friends that it is enough 
to record that their performance showed no falling off either in 
Mr. Manns’s excellent orchestra or in his vigour and skill as a 
conductor. The appearance of Herr Popper, the eminent violon- 
cellist, had more elements of novelty, especially as he was 
announced to make his début at Sydenham in a concerto from his 
own pen which had not previously been heard at these concerts. 
Unfortunately the score of the new work arrived so late that 
only the first movement could be given. This was enough, how- 
ever, to show that it is a well-written, but not strikingly 
original, composition, though it evidently serves its purpose 
in displaying the composer's brilliant execution and beauti- 
ful tone to the greatest advantage. Another quasi-novelty 
was the slight but graceful Ballet-Music written by M. 
Gounod for the production of his Roméo et Juliette at the 
Paris Grand Opéra in 1888—more than twenty years after 
it was first brought out at the Théftre Lyrique. The Ballet- 
Music was heard at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts last 
month ; but it created far more impression at the Crystal Palace 
than amid the surroundings of those very unclassical entertain- 
ments. The vocalist was Madame Patey, who made her first 

after her return from a tour to Australia. It cannot 
be said that her travels have improved either her voice or 
method; but she sang the “O Salutaris,” from Rossini’s Messe 
Solennelle, and Spohr'’s “ Rose softly blooming,” with the same 
display of her low notes which has been the distinguishing feature 
of her style for so long past. At the following Saturday’s concert 
a new Overture by Hans Sitt, who conducted his own work, 
proved a decided and well-deserved success, Herr Sitt is not 
quite a stranger to English audiences, a Violoncello Concerto by 
him having been performed last year at these concerts; but 
his new work, which is written as a prelude to a drama by 
J. F. Bergmann on Don John of Austria, is so good that it 
deserves to be repeated at an early date. Not only is the in- 
strumentation excellent, but the skill with which the composer 
has obtained coherency in a work intended to represent the very 
diverse moods suggested by the play is really remarkable, and 


shows the hand of a writer of decided power. Another interest- 
ing feature in the programme was Miss Adeline de Lara’s excel- 
lent playing of Rubinstein’s Fourth Pianoforte Concerto, in which 
she fully confirmed the good impression she created among con- 
noisseurs when she was heard last season. The Symphony was 
Schumann’s First, in B flat, which Mr. Manns conducts almost 
better than any other work in his large repertory. Vocal num- 
bers by Gounod and Bemberg were contributed by Mr. Barton 
McGuckin in his customary style. Ata following concert, Mr. 
Manns brought forward a Concert-Overture by Mr. Learmont 
Drysdale, a young Scotch composer, who was until recently 
student at the Royal Academy of Music. The work is well 
orchestrated and full of promise, but, unfortunately, Mr. Drysdale 
has hampered himself by attempting to describe in it the inci- 
dents of Burns’s poem “Tam o’ Shanter,” while at the same 
time keeping his composition within the bounds of orthodox 
form. Judged as a piece of programme-music the result is not 
very successful, but the Overture is so good that it quite deserves 
to stand upon its own merits, without the doubtful aid of being 
associated with the poem. It was also unfortunate for the com- 
poser that Raff’s “Lenore” Symphony was included in the same 
programme, for the Swiss composer's work is constructed much 
upon the same lines, and a comparison was accordingly rendered 
inevitable. The remainder of the concert was not of much inte- 
rest. M. Emile Sauret gave a brilliant performance of M. Saint- 
Saéns’s Third Violin Concerto, a work which Sefor Sarasate has 
made tolerably familiar, and Mme. Valda struggled with some 
success to overcome the difficulties of an ungrateful and un- 
interesting air from Rubinstein's Nero. 

The appearance of Senor Sarasate is always sufficient to ensure 
a crowded audience, and St. James's Hall was literally filled to 
overflo wing on Saturday, the 17th instant. On this occasion the 
Spanish violinist brought forward a new Concerto by Herr Max 
Bruch,a work which had not previously been heard in this country. 
At a first hearing the Concerto—which is in the key of D minor 
— is not so attractive as either of its predecessors. The opening 
movement, in which the gloomy character of the introduction 
is well contrasted with the melodious second subject and the 
brilliant bravura passages for the solo instrument, and the tuneful 
Adagio in B minor (which forms the second movement), are 
much the best parts of the work; but the final Allegro Molto is 
neither new nor interesting, and only remarkable for the difficulty 
of the solo part. The orchestral accompaniments might have 
been better played ; but Sefior Sarasate’s execution of the intricate 
and elaborate runs and fioriture with which the work bristles 
was a wonderful display, and called forth loud applause. The 
programme also included the charming “ Zigeunerweisen,” for 
violin and orchestra, from Seftor Sarasate’s own pen, Raff’s “ Fée 
d'Amour,” Mozart's Symphony in G minor,and Weber's Frei- 
schiitz Overture ; but it was much lengthened by the three encores 
which the persistent applause of the audience necessitated. 

On the occasion of M. Paderewski's recital, some ten days ago, 
St. James’s Hall was again crowded to overflowing, numbers of 
people being turned away from the doors. Unlike some artists, 
the Polish pianist does not seem to be spoilt by success, and on 
this occasion his programme was played in a style which leaves 
very little room for criticism. Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata 
and Thirty-Two Variations, which opened the recital, were least 
suited to the peculiar qualities he possesses ; but the reading he 
gave of them was thoroughly legitimate, and, technically, the 
performance was irreproachable. The three of Mendelssohn's 
“ Lieder ohne Worte” included in the programme were probably 
a concession to the young ladies’ schools who so largely support 
afternoon concerts. The murmur of delight with which the first 
notes of the “Spinnlied” (Op. 67, No. 4) were greeted showed 
that M. Paderewski had accurately gauged the intelligence of his 
audience. Where all was so good it is difficult to select indi- 
vidual numbers for praise; but in saying that Chopin’s Im- 
promptu in F sharp (Op. 36), two of the same composer's Studies 
(from Op. 25), Studies by Liszt and Rubinstein, and his own 
graceful Nocturne, were the most admirable displays of M. 
Paderewski’s art, we shall probably not be far wide of the mark. 
At the close of the recital, Liszt’s transcription of Paganini’s 
“ Campanella” Rondo was given as a final encore. 

Close on M. Paderewski’s recital the opening concert of the 
Royal Choral Society’s season took place at the Albert Hall. 
Instead of devoting the evening to a performance of a single 
work, Mr. Barnby made an important innovation by performing 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in juxtaposition with Mendelssohn's 
“ Lobgesang.” Though the two works are both known as Choral 
Symphonies, the resemblance between them hardly extends be- 
yond the name. In Beethoven’s work the instrumental numbers 
lead up so decidedly to the vocal setting of Schiller’s ode, that no 
break in the unity of the work is felt when the voices are heard, 
It would be as impossible to perform the first numbers without 
the final chorus as it would be to give the latter without the 
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— 
former. In Mendelssohn’s work this is not the case. The open- 
ing symphony is practically complete in itself, and could be 
separated, without much loss of effect, from the vocal part of the 
work, while probably many persons would prefer to hear the 
latter without what may seem to them only a very extended 
orchestral introduction. A comparison between the two works 
is, therefore, quite misleading. The interest of the performance 
naturally centred in Beethoven’s Symphony, which had never 
been previously heard in the Albert Hall. Though the perform- 
ance was a very fine one, and did infinite credit to Mr. Barnby 
and the forces under his command, the acoustic deficiencies of 
the building rendered the result curiously unsatisfactory. The 
chorus was better balanced with the orchestra than is generally 
the case at the Albert Hall, but the ringing notes of the brass 
instruments were continually heard above the rest of the orchestra, 
while the flutes and oboes were so inaudible that at times it seemed 
as if they were altogether absent. The solos were extremely well 
sung by Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. McKay 
and Watkin Mills, the first and last of whom especially distin- 
guished themselves. The performance of the “ Lobgesang” was better 
balanced in effect, for Mendelssohn’s orchestration is less intricate 
than that of Beethoven's masterpiece. The work is thoroughly 
familiar to frequenters of the Royal Choral Society’s Concerts, 
and its performance was in every way excellent. 


HAIOY EKAEIVIS. 


(A Homeric Fragment.) 
SING, O goddess supreme! © Muse of the legends of Erin, 
Sing of the ruction divine, of the row in Solicitors’ Buildings, 
Sing of the horsewhip and wrath of M-cd-rm-tt, the hiding of 
H-ly. 


Deeply intent on his briefs, in the Four Courts’ library laboured, 

Musing of matters forensic, the advocate T-m-thy H—ly. 

H-ly, the scurril of tongue, the master of rowdy revilings— 

H-—ly, whom he that is gone, and who raised him and rued of the 
raising, 

Likened, in anger of soul, to the sparrow that pecks in the 
gutter. 

Him, as he laboured alone, approached the door-answering porter 

Solemnly, bearing a message, and thus deferential bespoke him :— 

“ Sir, at the back of the Courts, in Solicitors’ Buildings, awaits 
you 

One whom I know not—a stranger, a youth, a solicitor maybe— 

Fain, as I think, of a consultation, fees in his pocket.” 

Swiftly arose at the word, and swift from the chamber departed, 

H-ly, that rising young man, agitated, dreaming of bus’ness ; 

Ignorant, blinded of Fate, the sport of the gods and their play- 
thing ; 

Innocent, little aware of the style of the bus’ness before him, 

Little foreknowing his client or what were the fees he would 
offer, 

Not for 2 moment expecting to find that the brief was a horse- 
whip. 

Swift through the porch he advanced, unafraid, and had entered 
the passage 

Leading straight to the Hall where the worthy solicitors revel, 

Holding their equal feast, while each his legitimate portion 

Takes in his turn of the well-carved joint—when all in a 
moment 

H--ly, the scurril of tongue, was suddenly brought to a standstill, 

Fixed in his tracks by the grasp of a tall young man on his 
collar. 

And, as in gardens suburban what time economical house-wives 

O’er the “ spring-cleaning ” preside, and the drugget across the 
clothes-line 

Hangs outstretched to the thwacks, while the loafer armed with 
a cudgel 

Bangs fora bob and his beer, and the air floats misty around 
him, 

Filled with the clouds of dust and the noise of the beating of 


carpets, 
So on the shoulders of H--ly resounded the blows of the horse- 
whip. 
Twice ten times did they fall, and three times ten was the 
reck’ning, 
Carefully numbered by tale, when a constable made his appearance, 
Brutal, a slave of the Saxon, oppressor of both of the parties. 
This way turned he and that, his swift mind swiftly dividing, 
Doubtful which to run in; till, the god-like wrath of M-cd-rm-tt 
<= and himself distressed for the mending of 
ows, 
He, with a word soft spoken, accosted the minion of B-lf-r; 


“Constable! there is my cyard! this scoundrel insulted a lady ; 

Wherefore I took my scourge, and have most deservedly flogged 
um.” 

Nevertheless on him had the hireling tool of the Castle 

Speedily laid his hand, but the voice of H—ly prevented. 

“ Let him alone!” cried he, “ nor trouble thyself to arrest him ; 

Haply the fellow is drunk, I refuse him the honour of notice.” 

Whereupon, like as a dog, when the chastening hand of the 
keeper 

Visits his flank with the thong, goes quickly to heel, and the 
sportsmen 

Eying his down-dropt tail and his somewhat sheepish expressinwy 

Wonder amain, and admire the majestic walk of the setter, 

So, from the scene of the scuffle retiring, T-m-thy H--ly 

Passed to the Courts once more, and entered the library portals, 

Entered, and sat himself down to his briefs, as if nothing had 
happened. 


Possibly nothing had happened, or nothing of any importance. 

That is for him to decide ; and if such should prove his opinion, 

Well-weighed, truly I think that the great indifferent public, 

Viewing this little affair in the same philosophical spirit, 

Framing their lips to the phrase which Toots has rendered 
immortal, 

May be content to pronounce it a thing of “no consequence, 
thank you.” 


Endeth the tale of the ruction divine in Solicitors’ Buildings, 
Endeth the lay of M-cd-rm-tt, the song of the hiding of H--ly. 


REVIEWS. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON.* 


HATEVER Mr. Froude’s proper place may be as an histo- 
rian, there can be no question as to his merits as a man of 
letters. Though in the many volumes that he has written he 
occasionally sinks below his own literary level, that level is an 
uncommonly high one. Asa man of letters he has met with his 
reward. many years of authorship he can say, as he does 
in this volume, of his great work, his History of England from the 
Fall of Wo to the Defeat of the Armada, that, though the 
published criticisms of it were generally unfavourable, it inter- 
ested the public, was read, and still continues to be read. Much 
as this is to say for a book in so many volumes, we may add that 
its popularity is some proof that the public appreciates litera- 
ture when it is lucky enough to get it. Nor do we wish to under- 
rate his value as an historian; for, apart from his skill in 
resenting what he has to say, his historical work proves him 
industrious, and he has made additions to our knowledge of the 
riod on which he has written. We are desirous of saying this 
ere, as we shall have to express our dissent from much that is 
contained in his new volume. It is intended to supplement the 
part of his History that deals with the divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon, to show how far the facts brought to light during the 
last thirty-five years by the labours of Brewer, Mr. Gairdner, and 
others, in examining and calendaring manuscript authorities, 
justify his earlier estimates of persons and events. While adding 
much from these newly produced authorities, and specially from the 
correspondence of the Saootel ambassadors, he has found virtually 
nothing to correct in his original treatment of the period under 
review, though, as our ers need scarcely be reminded, it 
generally failed to meet the approval of serious students. He 
owns that he is not an impartial historian. Noone who cares 
enough for a period of history to study it minutely can be im- 
partial. Nor, as is justly observed here, can an historian “ wholly 
escape the influence of his sympathies.” Mr. Froude, however, 
claims to have honestly endeavoured to prevent himself being 
misled by partiality. Unfortunately his eflorts in this direction 
do not appear to us to have been successful. Believing that the 
ecclesiastical changes effected by Henry VIII. were a “blessed 
revolution,” he seems to have deemed it incumbent on him to 
defend the character and actions of the King generally, and to 
$s severe judgments on all who dared to >a his desires. 
His Protestant and anti-clerical sympathies have occasionally 
led him to employ language less temperate than becomes an his- 
torian. Possibly it was the consciousness of his anti-clerical 
bias that caused him to place on his title- In usum laicorum, 
though, if a book treats a period in the history either of the 
Church or the nation at large fairly, there can be no reason 
why the clergy should not read it and profit by it; if it is 
ag it deserves to remain unread by laymen and clergymen 
e. 

Mr. Froude represents He: VIII. as the exponent, in his 
domestic legislation, of the will of his goes. “ Contrary to 
previous custom,” we are told, “he held annual Parliaments.” 

* The Divorce of Catherine of A 3 the Imperi: 
J, A. Froude. London; Longmans & Co. 
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‘We are not sure as to the meaning of these words, which 
aspen refer to the period of the “ Reformation statutes.” 
y cannot be construed according to their natural signification, 
as meaning that Henry called a fresh Parliament ther each 
year; for one Parliament lasted from November oy 1529, to 
April 4th, 1536. Nor can they mean that this Parliament was 
Session of these seven or for it 
id not meet during I or 1535. ' , however, certain 
did seek and obtain” the tien ‘of’ Parliament for his 
measures of domestic policy. What does this sanction, or, as 
we do not refuse to call it, ration, import? Mr. Froude 
says that the preambles of Henry's statutes testify to “ popular 
passions,” to “the beating of the national heart.” The value of 
these preambles as indications of the condition of “the national 
heart ” depends on the means by which they were obtained. If, 
as we have good reason to believe, some of the King’s measures 
were unpopular, if some were designed simply to gratify his 
mal desires, and some were received by the Commons with 
coldness, and if, as we maintain, he Parliament at one 
time by intimidation and at another by exciting its prejudices, 
its Acts tell us little about “the beating of the national heart,” 
and much as to the ~ ascendency and the subservience of 
the national assembly. Mr. Froude endeavours to prove that 
Henry sought to procure a divorce from his Queen before he 
conceived a passion for Anne Boleyn, by agen sentence in 
Bishop Clerk’s letter to Wolsey of September 13th, 1526, which, 
he says, proves that Wolsey was “ feeling his way at Rome for a 
separation between Henry and Catherine,” while Anne’s name 
does not appear in connexion with the divorce until the followin 
year. He does not notice Dr. Friedmann’s theory that Cler: 
referred to the divorce between Margaret of Scotland and the 
Earl of Angus ; indeed, strangely enough, he never once refers to 
Dr. Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn, though it is certainly not a book 
to be di ed by a writer on the divorce of Queen Catherine. 
Though Olerk’s letter = Cotton, Cal. D. ix. 248) does not 
afford any explanation of the sentence in question, the history of 
Margaret’s divorce ay inclines us to accept Dr. Friedmann’s 
theory, and to agree with him that the divorce of Catherine was not 
“seriously mentioned” until 1527. Meanwhile Anne had been 
about the Court since her return to England in 1522; and from 
ey onwards the King showered honours and emoluments 
er father. Mr. Froude speaks as though Henry had been 
forced to Catherine against his inclination, as though the 
Pope was chiefly to blame for their marriage, and as though it 
was doubtful whether love ever existed between them. Henry 
did not until he was king. Mr. Froude elsewhere allows 
that Julius [I. granted the dispensation for the marriage un- 
willingly; and we have the testimony of Catherine’s confessor 
that in 1510 Henry “ adored” his Queen. His passion was short- 
lived ; while in’ “his fresh youth,” as Hall says, he made Bessie 
Blount his mistress, and to her succeeded Mary Boleyn, the sister 
of his later mistress, Anne, whom he secretly married. Mr. 
‘Froude maintains that there is no ground for the assertion that 
‘Mary Boleyn was the King’s mistress, and calls it “a floating 
calumny, born of wind and malice”; but he fails utterly to over- 
‘throw any one of the many reasons set forth by Dr, Friedmann 
for believing that the connexion existed. 

The divorce question, we are told, “ originated in an ambitious 
scheme of Wolsey to alter the balance of power in Europe.” 
This rather surprising sentence means that Mr. Froude maintains 
that H determined to apply for a divorce in consequence of a 
doubt said to have been raised by the Bishop of Tarbes, with 
respect to the legitimacy of Mary, when he was here in 1527 to 
negotiate a marriage between Mary and a French prince. The 
late Mr. Brewer showed that no such doubt could have been ex- 

by the Bishop, and Mr. Gairdner has since declared the 

story “ not worth serious refutation.” That their reasons for reject- 
ing it are well founded must, we think, be a nt to every one 
who has read with an unprejudiced mind the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the French am dors given ee secretary, 
Dodieu. Nevertheless, Wolsey told Bishop er in the fol- 
ing July, that the Bishop of Tarbes had so spoken. Mr. 
Froude’s account of this interview between Wolsey and Fisher is 
specially provoking to a reviewer; it does not contain a sentence 
t may not be defended, and yet it is as a whole thoroughly 
misleading. It is evident from Wolsey’s letter to the King 
that Fisher was not told the real state of affairs, and that he 
did not therefore blame the Queen for being angry at Henry’s 
real conduct. In accordance with~a disgraceful arrangement 
between the King and Wolsey, he was led to believe that the 
King was anxious that the age. | of his marriage should be 
established, because it had been called in question, as Wolsey 
pretended, by the Bishop of Tarbes, and that Catherine’s anger 
was hindering her husband in his praiseworth: — It was 
in this belief that Fisher blamed the Queen. He did not admit 


that 
upon 


that the marriage was to attack, though he considered that 
the Papal Bull contained expressions “ against which many thi 
might be objected.” The exact opposite of these statements is, 


we-submit, implied in this book. Want of prevents us 
from pointing out how, as we believe, Mr. Froude’s notice of 
the ition of 1531 is likely to mislead his readers. His 
admiration for the King causes him to take a harsh view of the 
actions of those who suffered from the Royal displeasure. He is 
generally unjuat to Wolsey, and at last roundly accuses him of 
treason on the ground of some indiscreet words reported. by 
so disreputable a witness as the physician Agostino. Queen 


Catherine is constantly blamed for her refusal to submit the 
validity of her iage to any other tribunal than that of 
the Pope, from whom alone she could js for justice. The 
execution of Bishop Fisher is excused by making the most of the 
reports sent by apuys to the Emperor concerning certain 
communications from the Bishop, declaring his wish that the 
King’s proceedings might be controlled by the invasion of a 
foreign een. Fisher, we are told, “ waded deep into treason.” 
These communications were not the ground of the Bishop’s con- 
demnation, nor is it likely that Henry knew of them. For the 
execution of More no such excuse is possible, and Mr. Froude 
describes this act as “an inevitable and painful incident of an 
infinitely blessed revolution,” which is mere assertion. Finally, 
Henry’s treatment of the monks of the London Charterhouse is 
defended on the ground that their refusal of the Oath of Supre- 
macy was, “under the circumstances of the country, an act of 
war.” Surely Mr. Froude must, in this case at least, have allowed 
his sympathies to get the better of his judgment. He brings 
his narrative down to the Act of Succession which followed 
the execution of Anne Boleyn. He decides that Anne was 
guilty, mainly because neither she nor any of the five gentle- 
men said to have been her accomplices declared their inno- 
cence “at the last.” Whether Anne was guilty or not 
is a question that cannot, of course, be decided. She certainly 
protested that she was innocent more than once after be 
committed to the Tower. In his discussion as to the nature o 
Anne’s mysterious confession to Cranmer it is amusing to find 
Mr. Froude supporting his remark that, “to marry a King after 
& previous unacknowledged intrigue was, in those days, con- 
structive treason,” by a footnote referring to the case of Catherine 
Howard, who wascondemned for a matter not madecriminal by any 
law, until after her execution a new treason was created by statute. 
Neither the decision in Catherine Howard's case nor the sub- 
sequent statute could well have had any bearing on Anne’s fate, 
which was decided five years before. 


NOVELS. . 


M* CONAN DOYLE has been singularly fortunaie in the 
period he has selected for his new story of The White 
Company. While the fights of Cavaliers and Roundheads have 
been described almost as frequently as the Balaclava charge, and 
even the Wars of the Roses are tolerably familiar to our youthful 
and novel-reading public, the great hundred years’ struggle 
between French and English for the crown of France has been 
left untouched—as far as we know—save by Miss Yonge in her 
charming little story of the Lances of Iynwood. How the names 
and even the words of the old knights rise to our minds as we 
turn the of The White Company, and how pleasant it is to 
meet — the Black Prince, the Captal de Buch, Du Guesclin, 
the ugliest knight in France, and his “fairy dame Tiphaine”! 
Love of Froissart, which Mr, Conan Doyle has carefully studied, 
and the pleasure of reviving our earliest recollections, would of 
themselves be di to make us lenient to the faults of the 
book, were they of a much graver character than is the case. As 
it is, a certain prolixity and tendency to repeat adventures— 
characteristic of war as well as of history—is the worst that can 
be laid to his charge. It is not at all easy to vary detailed 
descriptions of fights, and Mr. Conan Doyle has done all that 
could be e of him in this direction, while the glimpses 
he gives us of English life among the lower classes and in 
the “greenwood free” are fresh and interesting. His cha- 
racters are bold and well drawn, though ‘a little too much 
given to the use of catchwords, and we own to a feeling 
of intense irritation with the renowned knight Sir Nigel Loring, 
and his incessant talk of “some small feat of arms” and of 
“honourable advancement.” The two best and most soul-stir- 
ring scenes in the book are the holding of the Castle of Ville- 
franche against the furious onslaught of “ Jacques Bonhomme,” 
and the “disbanding of the White Company” on the spurs 
of the Pyrenees. For the rest, perhaps Mr. Conan Doyle puts 
sentiments of rather too liberal and nineteenth-century a nature 
into the mouths of his stalwart soldiers when he makes them 
chivalrously A. the courage of their foes, and it is pro- 
bable that Jusserand would have something to say about 
the likelihood of meeting with a private iage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Southampton in the year 1367. But for all that, 
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= 
the book is a book, and will be devoured with eagerness by 
all healthy-minded Britons who love adventure. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Roosevelt is as much mistaken in 
her views of current morality as she is in her account of what 
takes place in English country society. In vol. ii. p. 15 of Hazel 
Fane she remarks in her own person that, “as brothers go, John 
Brent's ness was almost unexampled.” Yet this peerless 
relative has defrauded his brother Jacob of a large estate, and has 
placed his scarcely cast-off mistress as maid to Jacob's adopted 
daughter, with whom he himself has fallen madly in love. is 
one fact alone betrays how little of reality there is about Hazel 
Fane, and how scanty is Miss Roosevelt’s knowledge of the world 
she professes to describe. She makes the mayor.and his wile 

ts of John Brent’s servants at an impromptu ball given 
low stairs in honour of Jacob Brent and Hazel Fane, and she 
allows the respectable housekeeper, Mrs. Morrison, to be so 
absolutely ignorant of the antecedents of her own niece, the 
disreputable Mary Edson above alluded to, that she is quite will- 
ing to recommend the girl as lady’s-maid to Miss Fane. The 
characters are jerky, and lack the quality known in reference 
to wine as “body”; they are largely given to puns, and their 
style of conversation is sometimes tinged with Americanisms. 
Upholstery, food, and clothes play a great in the book, and 
Miss Roosevelt has not disdained the old familiar incident of the 
arrival of a box of perfectly-fitting garments from Worth, who 
has never even seen the person for whom they are intended. 
Miss Roosevelt's ideas of “a typical country-house contingent” 
are as strange as most of her notions upon other subjects. It 
would be interesting to note how many times one might visit 
“the stately homes of England” without encountering the kind 
of people Miss Roosevelt would expect to find there (vol. i. p. 219) 
—a bishop, the rector and curate, two local M.P.’s, a minister, a 
poet, an American novelist and a Belgian painter, a colonial 
Secretary of State, a Foreign Office fledgling, an actor, an R.A., 
an African explorer, neighbouring peers and squires, and an ex- 
American Minister. Where, oh where! were the ladies? The 
ing which every one “smiling ironically,” an e 
for the h of pages, of which 
one whole one is devoted to Galileo, whom he persists in spelling 
families figure in Miss Marry last 
ore strange coun ili in Miss at's 
novel, A Fatal ‘ae They are really very hardly treated just 
now, and must resent their weaknesses bei to the light 
of day. Of course there is no rule to define what sort of a person 
Society may take up, or what sort she may decline to have any- 
thing to do with; but it is unusual, to say the least, for county 
ladies to fly to call on a quondam village schoolmistress who has 
just married a young farmer, and for a countess to beg for an 
invitation to her en- . It seems especially singular in a 
neighbourhood where the most cultivated and superior people are 
always thinking of position; and not -_- thinking, but talking 
of it. “It will be a great rise for Miss Stafford, Hal,” says the 
vicar, Mr. Measures (vol. i. p. 19), “to jump from being the 
village school-teacher to become ro wife and the mistress of 
Highbridge Farm. She will hold (after Mrs. Measures) the 
highest position in Deepdale.’ ‘She could not hold too high a 
one,’ said Rushton earnestly. ‘She has led a difficult and labo- 
rious life hitherto, one totally unfitted to her birth; for she is 
the daughter of an officer in the Royal wai ot Every one, it 
may be noted, always speaks of the “Royal Navy,” and says 
“ commenced ” instead of “began.” It is a pity that Miss Marryat 
is not a little more explicit at the opening of the story as to 
the real state of matters between Miss Stafford (as she is called) 
and her husband, but her hints are so vague that for a long while 
the reader actually believes that the schoolmistress is deliberately 
plotting to commit bigamy. The characters are all (except the vicar 
and his wife) exceedingly unsympathetic, and the dénowement is 
far too hurried ; and, on the whole, it is to be feared that A Fatal 
Silence will add nothing to Miss Marryat’s reputation. 

Marriage up to Date bristles with anomalies and stage effects, 
and one of the oddest is the fact that an American millionaire 
and his handsome wife have lived in London for twenty years, 
when we make their acquaintance, without (so far as can be 

red) knowing one single creature. And this is not from choice, 

ntly, because as soon as their daughter grows up they 
determine to take Society by storm; and to this end drive about 
in light-blue carriages with yellow wheels, give splendid enter- 
tainments, and place shields with their crest over every door 
in the house, bedrooms included. Everybody makes enormous 
and tells long family histories; and they say, “ Fear not 

for him,” and “ Talk not to me.” They are likewise given to the 
use of strong language, in season and out of it. The (American) 
heroine stigmatizes her noble suitor, at the magisterial inquiry as 
to her father’s murder, as “a loathsome reptile”; while her 
mother, on the same occasion, declares that those who had spread 
the reports about the daughter (that it was she who had mur- 
dered him) were “ devils and fiends” ; adding, with more vigour 
than dignity, that “ it was a piece of drivelling idiocy.” Besides 
the coroner’s inquest, and the inquiry before the magistrates, 
three trials, both in England and America, are given at length, 
and we have many opportunities of learning the style of elo- 
uence affected by American counsel. Certainly the occasion 
ded just indignation. The murdered man had given his 

niece a home, and, in the words of the counsel for the defence, 
had taken her “from the dowdiness of black alpaca, from the 


slovenliness of dirty linen, from the flashy vulgarity of glass and 
brass, and transferred her to the respectability of cloth, silk, and 
satin, to the comfort of clean collars and skirts, to the éclat of 
—— gems and precious stones” (vol. iii. p. 44). This is a 
— national outburst of feeling. How the withers of the 

usbands and fathers that filled that New York tribunal must 
have been wrung at the contrast thus presented, and how strong 
must have been their devotion to the majesty of the law, when 
they put the promptings of their hearts aside. Still, in the end 
truth prevails, and the net result of murder, seduction, imprison- 
ment for parricidal lunacy, fraud, and a few minor offences is 
happiness. We have said enough to allow readers to form their 
own judgment of the book. 

The part | te by trials in Marriage up to Date is taken by 
sermons in Blanche Lady Falaise. No less than four are quoted 
at some considerable length, and each is declared to be a “ great” 
sermon, This is always dangerous, as it challenges the reader's 
critical faculties, and, indeed, his private standard of excellence 
but seldom agrees with that of the author. The composer of 
these “ great” sermons is one Mr. Paul Damerle, who shares with 
Lord Falaise the position of hero. Before he appears on the 
field at all, young Lord Falaise, who is reading for Oxford at a 
Devonshire rectory, has pro to, and been rejected by, his 
rector’s daughter Blanche. Now Blanche is a serious young 
woman with lofty aspirations in the direction of self-sacrifice, who 
reads Amiel and shuns society. In Mr. Damerie she sees a 
Golden-mouthed Apostle instead of a latter-day cad, and she 
thinks that her ideal of a life spent for the benefit of others 
is about to be realized when they become engaged to each 
other. But alas! After a few short months Damerle jilts 
her in the most commonplace way, for wealth and a titled wife. 
Her father dies, aud at the same time a lawsuit (which is after- 
wards reversed) goes against her, and she is left penniless, 
Lord Falaise again comes forward, and the curtain drops at 
their wedding. When it rises again, twelve years after, 
Blanche is the mother of two boys and the wife of a devoted 
husband, but an incurable melancholy has taken possession of 
her. It is not that she is in love with Damerle; because, even 
by her own confession, she does not seem to have considered 
him from that point of view; but that she holds, with an 
amount of folly which is quite incredible, that she is nsible for 
his having jilted her and married for money. “If I thought 
that his conscience was at . . » I might be a happy mother 
and wife . . . He is ruined body and soul, and it is through me.” 
A few days later the Falaises go to Exeter to hear Damerle 
preach; and, at a dinner-party which takes place after the 
sermon, a gentleman is heard to remark that the gifted preacher 
is up to the eyes in debts, and that his eloquence is the result of 
port wine. Lady Falaise jumps up and staggers from the room, 


and becomes more gloomy than ever; occasionally letting fall 


a few words about her “sin,” till the reader’s thoughts begin to 
dwell on the gloomiest possibilities, although her remorse would 
be exaggerated for the worst crime in the ogue. Suddenly 
Damerle’s wife bursts in upon her with a horrible account of 
Damerle's misdeeds, which have recently culminated with a theft 
of 2,000/. trust-money. At this Lady Falaise, for once in her 
life, looks radiant; and announces that she has more than 
“ 50,000/. in her hands, which is his by right ”—an astonishing 
statement which the other lady accepts, as well as the money, 
without a question. After this the book hastens to a conclusion ; 
which is, that Lady Fualaise is struck by lightning at the foot of a 
Calvary, leaving a letter in which she calls herself worthless and 
unworthy, and all the names under the sun, Was it worth Mr, 
Shorthouse’s while to record such an exhibition of perversion and 
false sentiment and unparalleled folly? It is neither interesting 
nor instructive ; for, happily for mankind, the ethics of Blanche 
Lady Falaise stand by themselves, 

Lilian and Lili contains (in the of the last-named) a 
capital study of a French girl sent over from Dieppe to spend 
the summer with an invalid cousin in an old sea-girt house in 
the North. * Her practical qualities, her good heart and rather 
second-rate nature, are amusingly brought out, and so is her keen 
eye for the partis which she takes fur granted her cousin has 
provided for her. The reader feels much more interest in Lili’s 
fortunes than in those of the good people; but he knows all the 
while how she will end, as she is much too sensible not to feel 
the sort of life that is best suited to her. Next to Lili, with her 
touchiness and her sense of les convenances, which is being per- 
petually outraged, the most interesting person is her enemy 
Mitchell the cat, on whom she is perpetually waging war, and 
trying to get rid of, only to repent and to undo her mischief im- 
mediately after. 

Mr. Archer has given us another specimen of Norse literature 
in his excellent translation of Alexander Kielland's stories, Zales 
of Two Countries. Perhaps the tales themselves may be found a 
little disappointing, as, though they are full of delicate observa- 
tion and poetic description, the story part is very unsatisfactory, 
and never comes to anything. Of course this treatment is 
thoroughly up to date; but it is apt to grow monotonous, and 
the descriptions would have been quite as attractive thrown into 
the form of essays. Mr. Kielland’s views of life are inclined to 
pessimism; but, on the whole, heis sensible enough, and it will 
always be a pleasure to see some longer and more sustained efforts 


from his pen. 
‘ouse begins well after Mr. Stockton’s usual 


The 
manner, but when once we have parted with the malarial gentle- 
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man, it relapses into a dead level of dulness. The masquerading 
of the inmates of The House of Martha fails to attract the reader, 
and we sigh for the old days when Mr. Stockton did not take 
himself ee: (or lengthily), but packed his humour up in 
small parcels, which we gladly poked our penny into the 


The only thing to match the innocence of the little book called 
Hark Forr'ard is the entire superfluity of the young lady who is 
dragged in for a few brief moments to satisfy the exigencies of 
the modern novel. This sop having been thrown to Cerberus, the 
writer turns with — to what his soul loves, a minute 
description of horse-buying, fox-hunting, racing, and kindred 
sports. These are ali described con amore, and with knowledge, and 
no doubt there are many who will get genuine enjoyment out of 
the pages of Hark ard, 


COLONIAL GENTRY.* 


WE must ore great things from the second volume of Sir 
Bernard Burke’s latest effort in pedigree-making. The 


omissions in the first volume are very numerous, and, so far at 
least, the book cannot be looked upon as in any sense adequate. 
It would be satisfactory, too, if the compiler could give us any 
idea of the principles which have guided his choice of families for 
inclusion, He invites criticism in his preface. The publication 
of this volume, he thinks, will “draw forth more detailed and 
correct information.” But it might be thought that Sir Bernard 
Burke’s previous experience would have taught him caution 
even in a preliminary volume. ‘The reader scarcely expects 
to find “dummy ” ped again of the class which brought 
such ridicule on the Landed Gentry years ago. But appa- 
rently Sir Bernard has not learned much at the hands of Mr. 
Freeman and the other historical critics who undertook to 
put him in the right way; and we find in the present volume 
the same old assertions without proofs, the same baseless con- 
jectures, the same impossible chronology, the same odd heraldry, 
and the same arbitrary assumptions which have adorned all the 
former works of the author. Perhaps they are hardly as promi- 
nent as before ; but they exist, mew tng as we shall see. We 
are glad to have detailed accounts of the families of some of the 
great millionaires of Australia, and of some of the Canadian 
statesmen who have been so prominently before the public of 
late. There is nothing about Sir John Macdonald ; but, no doubt, 
next _— Peerage will tell us all about him and his pete. 
Lord Mount Stephen has his due share of notice, though he had 
not been made a lord when the article was written. We have 
also a full account of the still more interesting Stephens of 
Sydney, a branch of the distinguished English family of the 
name, We observe that the arms of the two families are 
wholly different; but both came from the same part of Scot- 
land. There are also notices of the now fairly numerous 
Australian baronets, the Coopers, the Clarkes, the Nicholsons, 
and others, but they were already in the ordinary books and did 
not need repeating here. So, too, it seems going a little far 
to include Lord Jersey, Lord Kintore, and Lord Hopetoun among 
ose, pom Altogether, as we have said, it is difficult to 
unders the principles which have guided Sir B. Burke in the 
selection of pedigrees for publication. 

Among the genealogical articles worthy of ial note, we 
may single out that relating to Mr. Fitzwilliam Wentworth, of 
Vaucluse, near Sydney. His father, William Charles Wentworth, 
was called, not unjustly, the “ Australian patriot.” He was of 
Ulster parentage, his father having gone to New South Wales as 
early as 1791 in charge of convicts; so that the family is, 
colonially speaking, one of the oldest now extant, having now 
been resident in Australia for a wholecentury. It would appear, 
further, that Mr. Wentworth represents the sole remaining 
branch of the old Yorkshire family in the male line. If we 
may trust the igree, he is descended from a certain Darcy 
Wentworth—whose portrait in a rare engraving is well known 
to collectors—who settled in Ireland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and was the son, according to the ge here printed, 
of Michael Wentworth, of “Mattersey Hall, co. York.” If 
there isa weak link in the line, it is here; but from this point 
down there seems to be no hitch. — other old English 
families represented in the colonies is that of Tyrwhitt, of which 
a flourishing branch is seated in Canada. It is not easy to under- 
stand the object of printing the present voluminous pedigree, as 
down to a couple of generations it is the same as that of the 
well-known Sh family. e Whartons, of the same stock 
as the eccentric of the last century, survive in Canterbury, 
New Zealand. Sir Robert Moleswo formerly a judge at 
Melbourne, is descended from the first viscount of that name. 
The Somerset Wyndhams are well ted in New South 
Wales. There are Cornish Carlyons at Hawkes Bay in New 
Zealand. The eldest son of Gideon Algernon Mantell, the geologist, 
is settled at Wellington. Bolton Corney, now nearly forgotten, but 
@ prominent Shakspearian scholar forty or fifty years ago, is re- 

mted in Fiji by his only son, a member of the Government 
ere. We also meet with the name of Le Neve, who compiled 
the Fasti, in Tasmania. The eminent families in all the colonies 


* A Genealogical und Heraldic Hi the Colonial Gentry. In 2 vols. 
Vol, I. By Se Bernard Burke, Loudon: Harrison. 1891. 


which have “descended out of” Scotland and Ulster are out of 
all proportion to the total number. Any one who has been in 
Australia could treble Sir B. Burke’s list, and it will probably be 
very largely increased when the new volume comes out. Of the 
three hundred pedigrees given here, fully eighty relate to Scottish 
families, and about thirty to families of Ulster breed. So that 
more than a third of the colonists who have succeeded so well in 
life as to be able, on account of their wealth or eminence, to claim 
a place in this volume, are descended from the sparse three 
million that inhabit the North of Scotland, and the two sides of 
the Channel which divides Glasgow from Belfast. The other 
three million, the people of the South and West of Ireland, make 
but a poor show in comparison ; but among English families, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the large number who come 
1 the South and West, and especially from Devon and Corn- 


It was not to be expected that, in breaking new ground, as he 
has done here, Sir Bernard Burke would leave off wholly the 
habits of an earlier period. As we have said, the old methods 
are everywhere apparent. True, we have no such pedigree as 
those of the Craisters or the Colthursts, but we have some things 
suspiciously like them. The Coffin — for example—have 
we not heard somewhere before of a Captain Coffin of Nantucket, 
and was he not associated with a Mr. Mace ?—the Coffin pedigree 
begins with this sentence :—“Sir Richard Coffin, = ac- 
companied William the Conqueror from Normandy to England 
in the year 1066, and the manor of Alwington, co. Devon, was 
assigned to him.” This charming statement actually occurs at 
the or of the notice of the ancestry of the Hon. Thomas Coffin 
of Nova Scotia, The family of Sir Richard subsequently “ settled 
at Nantucket, where several of his descendants were raised to 
the bench.” As to Mr. Mace, who, if we remember rightly, was 
allowed, even by Captain Coffin, to be a scholar and a gentle- 
man, Sir Bernard Burke is tantalizingly silent. We turn 
on to another characteristic genealogy. Sir John Forrest, 
the first colonial treasurer of Western Australia under 
its new form of government, married some fifteen years ago a 
lady of the Hamersley family. There are no children of the 
marriage, and Lady Forrest is not, in the heraldic or any other 
as sense, an heiress ; yet Sir Bernard Burke, perhaps finding 
the Forrest pedigree too short, has tacked that of Hamersley, 
@ propos to nothing in particular, to the end of it. Every one who 
has been in Australia will remember that the highest aristocracy 
in a “township” generally consists of the bank managers. There 
are many reasons, in the peculiar circumstances of the colonies, 
why this should be; but we hardly expect to see the fact so 
strongly reflected in these Again and again we have the 
names, and sometimes even the genealogies, of the managers of 
country or provincial branches of banking-houses; and one of 
the longest of the pedigrees is that of the acting manager of the 
branch of the Commercial Bank of New South Wales at Ford- 
wick, Broke, vid Whittingham. The anxiety displayed to 
mention and accentuate anything the least out of the common 
is sometimes very curiously displayed—as, for example, when 
we are told of one gentleman that “he arrived in Sydney in 
1838, where he subsequently obtained great notoriety.” One of 
Sir Bernard’s clients is a clergyman at Melbourne, and fills 
various parochial and diocesan offices. His exact claim to a 
place here escapes us, but it is not the length of his pedigree, 
which only extends back to his grandfather. Against this, how- 
ever, we are told that one of the family “ married into the family 
of Viscount Galway.” This is like what we read of a Mr. 
Bridge :—“The late General Garfield, President of the United 
States, is included in the genealogy of this family.” The worst 
example of all is afforded in the long and elaborate pedigree of 
the descendants of Bertram de Verdun, of whom several branches 
are carefully traced till they become extinct, or ended in co- 
heiresses. At length we meet Theobald, summoned to Parliament 
in 1309. He was succeeded by another Theobald, the second 
lord, who left four daughters, when his title fell into abey- 
ance. This was in 1316. Then we have this sentence, so 
characteristic of one of Sir Bernard Burke's pedigrees :—“ A 
descendant of this family, Rev. Edward Verdon, B.A., incum- 
bent of St. Anne’s, Tottington, co. Lancaster, and of Dublin 
(whose father claimed the title of baron, formerly borne by the 
Earls of Shrewsbury), married Jane Frances, Sheer of Dr, 
George Hobson, of London, and was father of the present Hon. 
Sir rge Frederic Verdon.” There are several milder 
examples of this kind of pedigree, but on the whole there is very 
evident an attempt to avoid such absurdities. The heraldry is 
unsatisfactory. A few coats are engraved, and of some, for no 
explained reason, the blazon is given in italic. A good many of 
the “ colonial gentry” seem to bear unauthorized arms, and more 
have crests without any corresponding shield. In one case there 
is a motto without either crest or arms. There are a few mis- 
takes and misprints, as where a late Governor of New South 
Wales is called “Sir Augustus William Frederick Loftus,” and 
where Lord Kintore is made Governor both of South Australia 
and Victoria, but on the whole these lapses are rare, The number 
of acres owned by some of the “gentry” is mentioned, but does 
not strike the reader as very remarkable in any icular case. 
On the whole, in spite of many shortcomings, this is a book of 
considerable interest. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 
E ib preface Mr. Rockhill modestly assures his readers that 


is object in giving the results obtained ory Jas journey of 
several thousand miles through a very imperfectly known portion 
of the Chinese Empire has been “to supply facts concerning the 
country of an historical, geographical, and ethnographical nature, 
and not to attempt to turn out a well-finished bit of litera 
work.” We can assure him that we have not noticed any defici- 
encies of style in his very interesting and scholarly account of 
his travels. An educated man can always tell a story, provided he 
has one to tell, and Mr. Rockhill’s story is one of unusual inte- 
rest. He is, it seems, and has always been, an enthusiast on the 
puijoct of Tibet, and has always cherished a wish to cross its 
jealously-guarded frontier. In his own words :— 

Tibet has been my life hobby. I began while at College to study the 
few works written by Europeans on this subject, and was later on led to 
learn Chinese as a means of gaining further information about the country 
and its inhabitants. In 1884 I was attached to the United States Legation 
at Peking (sic), and it seemed then as if I might be able to carry out 
cherished schemes of exploration in Tibet if I could but learn the spoken 
language, a knowledge of which I held to be an absolute requisite of 
success. No foreigner could help me, for none spoke the language, and 
none of the natives whom I at first met would consent to teach me, being 
suspicious of the use I might make of my knowledge. I finally gained 
the friendship of an intelligent lama from Li’asa, and with him for the 
next four years I studied Tibetan, giving also some time to the study of 
Chinese. 

Many attempts have been made of late to enter Tibet, but the 
travellers have nearly always started from India or from Western 
China. The Tibetan frontier along both these countries is thickly 
ee, or rather the only practicable roads through these 

rderlands pass through large towns and villages, so all these 
travellers, as many an Indian sportsman in the high Himalayan 
valleys can testify, find themselves confronted at the outset with 
“a suspicious people, who see in every stranger desirous of visit- 
ing their country a dangerous interloper, whose sole. purpose in 
visiting their country is to steal the treasures with which they 
think that their land is teeming, and a possible forerunner of 
invading armies.” Thus, after Mr. Rockhill had equipped him- 
self in the most effective manner for his jouer, y a careful 
study of the languages both of China and of Tibet, he had to 
decide upon the quarter from which he should attempt to enter 
the country. Passing as a Chinaman, in both dress and habits, 
he was able to travel simply and inexpensively, while, as to out- 
tit, he was “incumbered neither with clothes nor foreign stores, 
bedding, tubs, medicines, or any of the other endless impedimenta 
which so many travellers consider absolute necessities.” 

He took the northern route because it was the least likely to 
expose him to suspicion of being a foreigner come to spy upon the 
land. To the north Tibet is composed, he tells us, “of high 
plateaux, intersected by numerous chains of mountains running 
from east to west; a bleak arid country, either desert or in- 
habited by a scattered — of nomads. To the south of 
these pastoral tribes, and then only in the larger valleys, live 
a sedentary people who cultivate the soil. Ilence it appears 
that a traveller coming from the north can advance much further 
into Tibet without having to fear serious opposition by the 
people than from any other side.” Along this route, accordingly, 
he proceeded, encouraged by the fact that the only serious attem 
to enter Tibet from the north, that of Fathers Huc and Gabet in 
1845, had been completely successful. Much of his route was 
identical with that of these old friends of ours, whose picturesque, 
if somewhat highly coloured, account of their memorable journey 
first introduced Tibet to Western readers. It is startling to read 
that their faithful Samdadchiemba, or, as Mr. Rockhill, doubtless 
more correctly, spells his name, Santan Chemda, is still alive. “I 
spoke to the old man’s nephew about him, and Abbé de Meester 
knew him well. He is still hale and hearty, a lover of good 
cheer and gambling, and a lukewarm Christian.” 

By good management, patience and temper, and by keeping out 
of the way of inquisitive and troublesome officials, Mr. Rockhill’s 
adventurous journey was managed so well that in reading it we 
are sometimes inclined to forget its perils. His account of the 
unknown land is exceedingly curious. The lamaseries, appa- 
rently, are the only places wherein civilization flourishes, much 
as it did in the monasteries during what used to be called 
Anglo-Saxon times in our own country. 

in the great lamasery at Kumbum in the Ando country, Mr. 
Rockhill found in the treasury—“ bowls of silver, ewers of gold, 
images of the gods in gold, silver, and bronze, beautifully illumi- 
nated MSS., carpets, satin hangings, cloisonné vases and incense- 
burners enough for a museum.” One realizes the theocratic nature 
ofthe Government from the incident which he here witnessed of 
a Gékor, a lama censor or provost, who went with his lictors 


* The Land the Lamas: Notes of a Journey through China 
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(much like a proctor at Oxford or Cambridge with his bulldogs) 
and - a stop to the peep-shows, Punch and Judy shows, 
bling tables, and other prohibited amusements at the fair at 
usar. Readers of MM. Huc and Gabet cannot have forgotten 
the butter bas-reliefs, which Mr. Rockville also saw at this 
village, or the miraculous tree which grows in this lamasery, on 
whose leaves the French travellers distinctly traced Tibetan 
letters; and how “ the perspiration absolutely trickled down our 
faces under the influence of the sensations which this most 
amazing spectacle created.” Alas! when Mr. Rockhill saw the 
tree there were no leaves on it, and he could find no letters or 
impress of any sort on the bark (although Huc says that images 
of Tibetan letters are to be seen on it). It is noteworthy that, 
whereas Huc found letters on the leaves of this famous tree, later 
travellers agree that only images of Tsong-K’apa (or the Buddha) 
appear thereon. 

No account of Tibet would nowadays be complete without at 
least an allusion to the occult mysteries of which the late Mme. 
Blavatsky was the chief exponent. When Mr. Rockhill was at 
the great and flourishing lamasery of Sérkok, he told the lamas 
there of “our esoteric Buddhists, the Mahatmis, and the 
wonderful doctrines which they claimed to have obtained from 
Tibet. They were immensely amused. They declared that, 
though in ancient times there were, doubtless, saints and —_ 
who could perform some of the miracles now claimed by 
Esoterists, none were living at the present day, and they looked 
upon this new school as rankly heretical, and as something 
approaching to an imposition on our credulity.” 

We have left ourselves no space for a detailed account of the 
abundance of gold, minerals, and game in Tibet, of the extraordi 
morality of the inhabitants, who, it seems, are wont to kill their 
parents when they become inconveniently old, or to turn them 
out to starve, while “ with regard to their marri relations, 
this people are little removed from promiscuity, which is ‘ in- 
definite polyandry joined with indetinite polygamy of the 
dainty metal-work of Derge, one of the many half-independent 
kingdoms into which Tibet is divided, and many other matters of 
interest. Mr. Rockhill’s book is a distinct addition to our know- 


ledge of a strange and unique land and People, and will, we 
— be ed by experts as the stan work on Eastern 
ibet. 


Hindu-Koh is a reprint of Major-General McIntyre’s book of 
Indian wild sport among the Himalayan big game, before the 
days of repeating-rifles, and when Simla and Mussoorie were 
little more than villages, In that time, which seems so long ago, 
and which really is so near, 4 was not = mee - he is now, 
on going into a t English country house, to find hanging in 
the belt a head or murkhor, with the 
date of its slaughter and the legend Lanaxu or Kasumi. But, 
in spite of increased facilities for travel, and for “ pumping lead 
into animals when found, we conceive that the sportsmen who 
range over the cold and desolate — of the Himalayas will 
never be so numerous as to materially thin the numbers of the 
game beasts of that happy hunting-ground, though, if it should 
ever be so, Major-General McIntyre’s book will have had much 
to answer for in bringing about this result. Nor should we omit 
to mention that vast belt of jungle known as the Terai, a region 
familiar to all officers of Goorkha regiments, which, tho’ om 
June to November it is “deadly,” yet for all the rest of the year 
is “comparatively healthy, when game of many sorts and sizes, 
from a jack snipe to a wild elephant, may be found there, not to 
speak of mahseer fishing in its rivers.” Most of our readers 
already know the book, and all real enthusiasts for sport should 
read it. The writer keeps always to the point, and never bothers 
his readers with padding about geography, etymology, politics, 
trade, statistics, and the like. But he gives an admirable notion 
of what he calls “real wild sport in a very strange land,” while 
the following pesenge, which we cannot deny ourselves the plea- 
sure of transcribing, will prove how sont a | he could appreciate 
the magnificent scenery he was among, and how well he could 
describe it :— 

During the day the clouds had been dull and lowering, veiling the 
mountain tops deeply in mist, but towards evening they began to lift and 
disperse, and never in my wanderings over many parts of the globe have I 
seen anything to equal the marvellously grand and expansive panorama 
which the rising curtain of sun-illumined, rose-tinted vapour gradually 
disclosed to view. It was indeed a splendid final transformation scene, so 
to speak, in this vast theatre of nature which I was leaving, and will ever 
remain deeply engraved on my memory. Eastward, to the right, over a 
rugged foreground of huge fragments of grey rock, and the irregular line 
of pointed plumes of the dark green pines shooting up, tall and straight, 
from the mountain side below, rose the noble snow-cone of Doonagiri in 
bold relief against an intensely blue firmament; while the more distant 
crest of Kamet (25,400 feet) reared itself among a medley of frozen a 
glaciers, and vast untrodden snow fields lying in dreamy magnificence 
away northw: Nearer and more westward, across the profound hazy 
depth of the intervening valley of the Doulee, mighty phalanxes of rock- 
panoplied giants, mantled in violet, purple, and blue, and helmeted with 
eternal snow, stood resplendent in the golden glory of sunset, keeping 
watch, as it were, around the sacred precincts of the Badrinath sbrine lying 
latent in one of the deep dark gorges below. 

Not a sound disturbed Nature’s calm repose save the wild call of the 
moonal pheasant echoing among the neighbouring crags, as 1 sat there 
enraptured with the glorious scene before me, watching the cold grey shade 
creeping slowly on, and gradually darkening each successive sunlit moun- 
tain-tier, until it stole over the highest peaks of eternal snow, leaving them 
weird-looking and unearthly in their stern frozen dignity, their pallid 
lineaments each moment growing more dim in the deepeniug gloom. 


We do not agree with the writer when he declares that “ with - 
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such excellent hr om os and route maps as are published at 
the office of the Surveyor-General of India, at Calcutta, to refer 
to, anything less perfect would be worse than superfluous,” and 
consequently of set purpose sends forth his book with no map at 
all. The merest sketch would be an enormous assistance to the 
“general ” English reader, who knows nothing about the Surveyor- 
General of India, and would not cross the street to get a map if 
he did, but who might be led to appreciate one if he were to 

it in the book, and traced the author’s wanderings upon it. 

In The Philippine Islands, Mr. Foreman, who, we gather, has 
been for some years resident there, has written down all that he 
knows—and he knows a very great deal—about the great Spanish 
colony in the East. “This book,” he observes, “ is not a History, 
nor a Geography, nor an Account of Travels, in the strict sense of 
the word—it is a concise review of all that may interest the reader 
who seeks for a general idea of the condition of affairs in this 
colony in the past and in the present.” As for the history of the 
islands, probably no one except a Spaniard in some way connected 
with these islands would care to wade through the squabbles with 
the natives, with the Chinese, and the English—for we once occu- 
pied the Philippines, and Havaiia too—of which it consists. The 
main fact which is brought out by a study of the history, com- 
bined with what Mr. Foreman himself saw and noticed during 
his very extensive wanderings, a very closely with the 
opinion expressed by Dr. F. W. Guillemard in his charming book 
—it is, that the Spaniards in the Philippines are only masters of 
the city of Manila, and of as much land as their troops stand 
upon, but that their rule is a mere exotic, and only exists because 
the natives, many tribes of whom have never been thoroughly 
ge sep to this day, have not sufficient power of organization 
to plan a successful revolt. The tribes in the northern of 
the island of Luzon itself are still independent, while in Mindanao 
and Sulu the Spanish authority does not reach further than a 
day’s march from their garrisons. Half the Philippine Archi- 
pelago still remains to conquered. The old seventeenth- 
century fortifications of Manila itself are still kept standing, to 
ensure the capital against a coup de main, and Mr. Foreman can 
cap stories with Dr, Guillemard about Spanish officers suddenly 
stabbed while sitting at table or treacherously assaulted by 
fanatics in the woods, The Government is medieval. Foreign- 
ers are discouraged as much as possible. “ Due, probably, to 
the tedious Customs regulations, the obligation of every person 
to procure, and carry on his person, a document of identity—the 
requirement of a passport to enter and another to leave the islands 
—the absence of railways and hotels inthe interior, and the personal 
insecurity and difficulties of travelling, this colony is apparently 
outside the region of tourists and ‘ globe-trotters.’” “ But,” Mr. 
Foreman adds, “ the regulations above referred to are an advan- 
tage to the respectable resident, for they have the desirable effect 
of excluding many of those nondescript wanderers and social out- 
casts who invade other colonies.” e latter statement is, no 
doubt, true; but we fancy that it is not only “social outcasts” 
who are made uncomfortable in the Philippines; we imagine that 
we are able to read between the lines of Mr. Foreman’s book that 
English and American firms who invest money in these extra- 
ordinarily fertile lands are systematically “squeezed” by the 
Spanish officials, whose mode of dealing with the natives may be 
conceived by the following account of the management of the 
tobacco monopoly, written in 1880 by a landowner and tobacco- 
grower in Nueva Ecija, a province not more than twenty miles 
distant from Manila itself :— 

The planter was only allowed to smoke tobacco of his own crop inside 
the aerating sheds . . . if he happened to be caught by a carabineer only 
a few steps outside the shed with a cigar in his mouth, he was fined 2 dols. ; 
if a cigarette, 50 cents ; and, adding to these sums the cost of conviction, 
a cigar of his own crop came to cost him 7.37} dols., and a cigarette 1.87} 
dols. The fines in Nueva Ecija amounted to an annual average of 7,000 dois. 
on a population of 170,000. From sunrise to sunset the native grower was 
subject to domiciliary search for concealed tobacco ; his trunks, his furni- 
ture, and every nook and corner of his dwelling were ransacked. He and 
all his family—wife and daughters—were personally examined. . . . The 
leaves were carefully selected, and only such as came under classification 
were paid for to the grower. The rejected bundles were not returned to 
him, but burnt—a despairing sacrifice to the toiler. 


No wonder that such a system as this led to riots, almost to re- 
volution. Besides tobacco, Mr. Foreman gives valuable statistics 
of all the other colonial industries—sugar, rice, Manila hemp, 
coffee, maize, cacao, the various products of the cocoanut tree, 
cotton, bamboo, &c. In all these industries the great stum- 
bling-block is the indolence of the native labourer, who a) 

pears to show wondrous yr ey! in evading honest wor 

According to the custom of the country, they receive their 
wages partly in advance, and, having received this payment, 
they return no more. <A typical instance was related to Mr. 
Foreman by the old parish priest of Angat, in Bulacan Pro- 
vince, at the very gates of Manila. It appears that at about the 
beginning of this century two Englishmen made vain efforts to 
work the iron place. They erected ex- 
pensive machinery (whic since disappeared piece by piece 
and engaged all the head men around, at fixed pwc pom, 
form the simple duty of guaranteeing a certain number of men 
each to work these daily. They were very smart at receiving 
their pay, some of them having the audacity to ask for it in 
advance ; yet the number of miners diminished, little by little, 
and no reasonable terms could induce them to resume work. The 
priest related that after the Erglishmen had spent a fortune of 
about 40,000/., and seeing no result, in despair they then hired a 


canoe, telling the native in charge to paddle out to sea, where 
they blew their brains out with pistols. 

e Friars are still a power in the colony, and are averse to all 
change, as likely to diminish their influence. Add to this a — 
chronic want of money, and consequently an almost entire 
absence of roads of all sorts, and some idea of the backward con- 
dition of the islands may be gained. Yet, in spite of the laziness 
and shiftlessness of the natives, the absence of newspapers, hotels, 
and much which we have learned to consider necessaries of life, 
the climate is so delightful that Mr. Foreman declared that he 

da very pleasant time in the a He ory | 
is learned to speak Spanish so well that he interweaves it wi 
his native American tongue in a curious fashion, as when he 
speaks of ladies with powdered faces looking “ exsanguious,” of a 
costume of ascetic (? esthetiz) originality, “impassionate ” treat- 
ment of animals, “ juridical complicacy,” “criminals who ought to 
be extinguished from society,” and so forth. He also (p. 238) calls 
small Chinese coins “ copecks.” But these oddities do not inter- 
fere in any way with the value of his book, which gives the most 
minute and careful details of the Rg a and working 

‘expenses necessary for any one who meditates planting sugar, 

tobacco, hemp, c. in these delightful islands, where, in spite of 

= drawbacks, he assures his readers that fortunes may still be 

Some critics have complained that Mr. Foreman makes no 
mention of the recent great rising, but we think that probably 
he knows best how to rate that event at its true value, and has 
deliberately declined to confuse his readers’ minds thereby. When 
the financial condition of the colony is established on a sound 
basis, when money raised by taxation in the provinces is no 
longer spent in the capital, when the means of communication 
are improved, the vexatious interference of officiuls checked, the 
administration of justice remodelled, and other necessary reforms 
introduced, perhaps these periodical risings will no longer com- 
mand the sympathy of the natives—but not till then, 


THREE POETRY BOOKS.* 


is some ten years since a really good poetry-book (experts 
| oF know at pm by the date that we are referring to Mr. 
Mowbray Morris's Poets’ Walk) appeared; and lo! in the space 
of a week or two, three—two of which are of merit quite out of 
the common, and the third certainly not below a fair ordinary 
average. Mr. Davenport’s volume, indeed, lies, in more ways 
than one, further apart from the other two than they from each 
other, and is of less pretence both in substance and adornment. 
It is a collection of “story-poems” (though the first noun is rather 
loosely construed) of various classes, chietly, but not wholly, from 
living writers, and its aim is lower and less single than that of 
either of the others. Mr. Davenport’s mistake has been that of 
too liberal, not to say too uncritical, admission. Mr. Langbridge, 
for instance, is a most estimable verse-writer; but it is a terrible 
trial for his verse to appear next to “ The Eve of St. John.” And 
we have no doubt that Mr. J. Jeffrey Roche, though we never 
heard his distinguished name before, is an estimable person too. 
But when he is made, in wooden rhymes, to tell us how a gallant 
American seaman saved the celebrated Decatur on the very same 
page on which “The Prophecy of Capys” ends, we do not feel 
warmly towards Mr. J. Jetlrey Roche. But if there are some 
things not so good in Mr. Davenport’s bundle, there are many 
excellent things, and it is as a whole to be well recommended. 
Mr. Lang’s and Mr. Henley’s volumes bear more ponderous cre- 
dentials both of preparation and ornament. The former, in the style 
of the Blue and Red Fairy Books, is profusely illustrated by Mr. 
H. J. Ford and Mr. Lancelot Speed, and the beasts on the cover 
are particularly agreeable beasts. The editor has, not unwisely, 
we think, appended no notes (except a very rare gloss at foot), 
but he has prefixed a brief introduction setting forth the rationale 
of his selection and a few other matters. To draw from no living 
author, to cater for youth on the sound principle of remembering 
what pleased himself when he was young, to avoid as much as 
possible what has been definitely written for and down to and 
about children—these have been Mr. Lang’s chief rules, and he 
adds but a few general considerations on the tical matter 
which children ought to like, and do like, and a few obiter dicta, 
generally of value, on the poets themselves. With a certain 
naiveté of phrase, Mr. Lang has said that the proportion of Scotch 
verse, old and new, to be found here is “unexpectedly large.” 
We cannot say that it is unexpected to us, and that not in the 
least because we suspect Mr. Lang of the “exorbitant local 
patriotism” which he disclaims. If Mr. Lang had said to us, “ Mr. 
Saturday Reviewer, what proportion of Scotch verse would you 
expect in a book constructed on such and such principles?” we 
should have answered, “Mr. Poetry Book-maker, it ought to 
be, and therefore we expect it to be,a very large proportion.” 
The ballads and Scott, to name no others, each demand, yea! to 
have Trent turned, if necessary, to make room for them ; and it 


* The Blue Poetry Book, Edited by Andrew Lang. London: Longmans, 
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is particularly good to read what Mr, Lang has to say about 
Scott. But this “ foreword” is very short, and we are soon turned 
loose to the poems themsel ves—an abundant and succulent pasture. 
Mr. mz J has not observed chronological order, but has purposely 
scattered the same poet’s pieces about the book, so that we never 

t satiated with one style. Thus we begin with some Blakeries, 

d the Ballad of Agincourt next door (et sie optime situm) to 
“Ye Mariners of England,” and the “ Battle of the Baltic” hard 
by “Young Lochinvar.” Nor has Mr. Lang by any means 

‘confined himself to poems of action and adventure. “ Rose 
Aylmer” is wept for not to» unfittingly between two of Shak- 
’s own songs, and Sidney’s Sleep sonnet, in a curious] 
different strain, follows the unearthly music of “ Proud Maisie. 
Mr. Lang has given plenty of Poe, for which we are thankful (all 
who value verse value Poe), and plenty (which we are also glad 
to see, for the fools say silly words of him) of Longfellow. Almost 
all the necessary and voluptuous and right things are here from 
Herrick and Lovelace to Praed and Hood. But Mr. Lang has 
not, we think, had la main heureuse with Moore. “Oft in the 
stilly night” is all right of course; but that pee hey Harp 
of Tara and the Minstrel Boy, his brother, though not things, 
might have hushed their rather twangly tones in favour of “I 
saw from the beach,” if not for the naughty “smiles and wine” 
of “ When in death.” Still it is an admirable selection, and right 
well tempered for boys and girls both. If, as Mr. Thackeray says, 
“it belongs to a fellow’s sisters,” a fellow may read it with 
great profit, and if it belongs to a fellow, his sisters may assuredly 
read it with less than no harm. 

Mr. Henley’s book (which, by the way, is one of the most care- 
fully and handsomely printed that we have seen for a long time) 
is again an example of narrowed range and deepened intensity. Mr. 
Davenport’s is “ for old and young,” and from old and new; Mr. 
Lang’s is from old and new, with an exclusion of the newest, and 
especially intended for the young. Mr. Henley ranges from 
Drayton to Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and he has been especially 
fortunate in his solicitations to those not always generous persons 
who control the reproduction of modern authors’ work. But his 
book is especially planned as a book for boys, and even as regards 
them is restricted to a definite purpose, indicated by the famous 
lines of Scott, which appear on its cover and title-page, respecting 
“one crowded hour of glorious life.” In other words, the book is 
intended as a hortative to great actions, and is, though not wholly, 
mainly limited to the description of them. The editor has not 
put himself forward much, a very brief preface and a few notes 
representing his own contributions. But he has “ edited freely” 
(more freely, indeed, than we can always approve), and he has 
used his own pleasure in aflixing titles—a fruitful source of, 
perhaps, petty quarrel. In case of extracts from longer poems, 
and in case of poems which have no authentic or no generally 
recognized titles, much freedom may be allowed. But why change 
the name of what is universally known as “The Burial of Sir 
John Moore” to “ After Corunna,” and substitute “Romance” for 
“Kubla Khan”? Mr. Henley provokes ustoecho Mirabeau, and 
say, “ You have put all bookland out for three minutes with your 
*‘Romance.’” The best compliment, however, which can be paid 
to a work of such careful selection is to note its contents, which 
are of the very best. The idea of making a sort of cento of the 
chorus pieces of Henry V. and of Drayton's Ballad of Agincourt, 
if somewhat Watertonian, is ingenious, and no better introit to 
such a book could have been selected. It is followed by certain 
short pieces from Jonson, Beaumont, Wotton, and their kin, and 
then, in a different key, we have two Herricks, the immortal 
“Corinna maying,” and “To Anthea.” Herbert's “Sweet Day” 
is one of those things which it is not allowed to blaspheme. “The 
Glories of our Blood and State” does not demand, but commands, 
admission; and then we have seven pieces from Milton, the things 
of Montrose and Lovelace and Marvell, which it is unnece: 
to name, and “ Alexander’s Feast.” Johnson’s lines on Levett, 
beautiful as they are, seem a little strange in this galley, and we 
do not know why they should be called “The Quiet Life.” But 
the sheaf of ballads succeeding them, including the excellent and 
too little known “Angel Gabriel” or “ Honour of Bristol,” require 
no praise and could meet no blame. Then come “The Bard,” 
Cooper's two greatest things except “The Castaway,” Graham of 
Gartmore’s perfect “If doughty deeds,” two of Dibdin, and “The 
Deserter” follow with the “Saucy Arethusa” and Blake’s 
“Tiger! Tiger!” (not — adequately titled “The Beauty of 
Terror”). rane, Wordsworth, and Scott yield as they should, 
Landor’s well-known “ Iphigeneia” piece has always left us cold, 
and we would rather have had the “ Godiva” fragment which a 
boy wrote, and which is the best poetry written by any one 
except Blake and Cowper at the time. There is something a 
little will-worshippy, too, in preferring Campbell’s goody-goody 
booky-booky “ Sailor and Napoleon” piece to the magnificence of 
“ Hohenlinden.” But Ebenezer Elliott’s “ Battle Song” really 
deserved a place ; and Allan Cunningham, and Barry Cornwall, 
and Byron, and Wolfe are “ well in.” Then follows somethin 
for which we could embrace Mr. Henley—the beloved as 
immortal “ The Captain stood on the carronade,” from Snarleyow. 
But why does Mr. Henley call it “ doggrel”? and what dreadful 
creatures can he be thinking of when he says that they “ will 

its presence with distress”? ‘“ Let such be distressed,” say 
Justice, Wisdom and primal Love ; besides, the caitiff choir have 
t two pieces of Felicia Hemans to console themselves with. 
ulay is well represented, and Mr. Henley is to be com- 
mended for putting in “The Last Buccaneer,” which few know, 


and of which all competent persons who do know it think nobly. 
As we have said, he has been very lucky with contemporaries. 
Lord Tennyson, it seems, himself suggested “The Heav Drigade,” 
and of course Mr. Henley could: but take it; but “ The Dallad 
of the Fleet” is here, Sir Francis Doyle’s noble pair—“ The 
Private of the Buffs” and “The Red Thread of Honour ”— 
appear ; and two of not the worst of Mr. Browning, and samples 
of Whitman, Kingsley, Mr. Arnold (we wish Mr. Henley 
“edited” the “Death of Sohrab” a little more), and Mr. Cory, 
and Mr, Meredith, and Mr. Morris (the poet), and Mr. Austin, 
and Sir Alfred Lyall, and Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Bret Harte, 
and Mr. Dobson, and Mr. Lang, and Mr, Stevenson, and Mr. 
Kipling, with others. To distribute critical remarks among so 
many is difficult ; we will only observe that we should not have 
taken from Mr. Lang “The White Pasha,” where the subject 
is indeed great, but the treatment not equal to that splendid 
sonnet on Colonel Burnaby which ends :— 

Till, back into the Northland and the night, 

The smitten eagles scattered from the field. 


And we may add a remark on Mr. Kipling’s fine “Flag of 
England,” which occurred to us at its first appearance, and 
impresses itself still more at a second reading. Its sweep and 
swing are quite admirable, but it lacks complete simplicity and 
directness. The winds do not answer the question. They tell 
“ where,” not “what,” the flag of England is. Also, the first. 
two stanzas are not Olympian enough; they scold a little. 
Nevertheless it is a very fine poem, and a not unfitting conclusion 
to a very fine book, which will, we hope, help to keep the blood 
of many English boys from the wretched and morbid stagnation 
of “ modernity.” . 


THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM,* 


BOUT eighteen or twenty years ago several books were 

published which marked a revolution in the traditional atti- 
tude towards Mchammedanism. It was a reaction against two 
different habits of thought. On the one hand, strict Mohammedans 
like Ahmed Khan Bahadur (in 1870) and Syed Ameer Ali 
(in 1873) came forward to prove that a rational form of Islam, 
divested of the accumulations of centuries of adhesive superstition, 
not only exists, but is professed by a large number of educated 
Muslims; theirs was a protest against “ patristicism.” On the 
other side, Christians like Mr. Bosworth Smith, and others in 
increasing numbers since the publication of his Mohammed and 
Mohammedanism in 1874, have approached Islam in a ) perenne! 
temper of mind, unknown to previous generations of avowedly 
Christian writers, and have endeavoured to claim for the Arabiaw 
religion the dignity of a sister-faith to the religion of Christ. So 
far has this reaction extended in England, that we have not long 
since listened to Church dignitaries awarding the palm in mis- 
sionary effort to the professors of the Mohammedan creed. 
such reactions there is always a risk of extravagance, and how- 
ever correct may be the majority of the somewhat startling 
statements put forward in England of recent years, there can be’ 
no doubt that in not a few instances benevolent and well- 
intentioned persons, whose experience of the East did not balance 
their enthusiasm, have been grievously imposed upon by the 


ious Oriental. 

The other side of the question, the Mohammedan reaction, is 
much more interesting, and was much less to be foreseen. In: 
the present temper of the times, it is not difficult for Englishmen 
to regard with the utmost tolerance and even admiration an 
form of religion. Among Mohammedans this attitude of mind is 
much rarer for many obvious reasons, and the Muslim writers 
we have referred to do not pretend to assume it. What Syed’ 
Ameer Ali tried to do in 1873, when he published his Critecal’ 
Examination of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed, and what 
he tries again to do now in his new book, is not in the least to 

rove that all religions are more or less the same, equally good: 
in their way, when ethnic and climatic conditions and the blessed 
influences of latitude and longitude are taken into considera- 
tion; far from it, he contends that Islam is the best religion’ 
in the world, the last revelation that God has given us, and he 
indulges in a bitter vein of railing against Christianity, whieh 
is very unlike the inter-religious courtesies of Mr. worth 
Smith or Canon ny Syed Ameer Ali is no apologist 
for Islam ; he upholds it to the letter, and sees no wrong ever 
where wrong undoubtedly is. His aim is to show us what Islam 
means to an educated Mohammedan gentleman, and in doing so 
to prove that rational religion is perfect. y consistent with Moham- 
medan orthodoxy. And he wishes to show this, not specially to 
Christians, in order to obtain their considerate toleration for his creed, 
but to his fellow Indian Mussulmans, “ I have endeavoured,” he 
says, “to embody in these pages the philosophical and ethical spirit 
of Islam, in the hope that it may assist the Moslems of India to 
achieve their intellectual and moral regeneration under the 
auspices of the great European Power that now holds their desti- 
nies in its hands.” This is his primary object. At the same 
time he adds :—“I trust this wap? party of some practical 
value to those seekers of truth in the West whose minds have 


* The Life and Teachings of Mohammed, or the Spirit of Islam. B 
Syed Ameer Ali, M.A., ULE., Barrister-at-law, a Judge of the Hig 
Court of Judicature in Bengal. London: Allen & Co. 1891. . 
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gone forth in quest of a positive and eclectic Faith suited for the 
noblest and, by its disciplinary character, also for the lowest 
natures.” We might take exception to the Syed’s phraseology, 
especially to his “ positive and eclectic Faith” ; but his meaning 
is clear enough. He hopes to rationalize Islam among Muslims, 
and he wishes it to be the creed of the universe. 

Now this is an intelligible point of view, and one well worth 
considering. We have not to deal with an agnostic or a dealer 
in theories of universal religion, with a sceptic or a respecter of 
all religions “ differing in degree, not in kind.” We have here a 
strict Mohammedan setting forth his faith in what he considers 
its truest and purest form, and boldly challenging the world to find 
its equal. Syed Ameer Ali, it must be remembered, is a judge of 
the High Court in Bengal, trained in the English Inns of Court ; 
he is a distinguished authority on Mohammedan law; and his 
writings prove him to be a man of wide reading, if not perhaps 
quite what is known in England by that much-abused term the 
“highest culture.” He is perfectly able to take a European grasp 
of philosophic problems, and the present work proves him to be 
at least as fastidious as the best of us in his standard of social 
morals. He is not apparently an Oriental scholar, to judge from 
internal evidence. He knows some Persian, apparently, but has 
obviously obtained his knowledge of Mohammedan ee and 
even the life of his Prophet from European sources, and we should 
not be surprised if he read his Koran in Rodwell’s translation, 
like a great many other Indian Mussulmans. (We remember 
ourselves being put to the pains of teaching a Muslim of Madras 
how to repeat his “ Fitihah” in Arabic). But as all the authori- 
ties essential to his purpose may be studied in translations, the 
Syed is not seriously disabled by his linguistic deficiencies, though 
we cannot say he has always exercised a nice discretion in the 
choice of sources, 

Syed Ameer Ali begins, where all such books begin, with the 
state of the religious—or irreligious—world in the centuries 
which elapsed between the promulgation of Pauline Christianity 
and the advent of Mohammed, and dwells naturally on the corrupt 
condition of Arabia, with a view to demonstrating the need of a 
“great Deliverer.” “The light that shone on Sinai, the light 
that brightened the lives of the peasants and fishermen of Galilee, 
is now aflame on the heights of Farin.” This is the orthodox 
Mohammedan position laid down by the Prophet himself. The 
revelations to Moses and Jesus were divine, but imperfect ; reve- 
lation is progressive, and Islam is the last stage in the process of 
its development. In dealing with the character and career of 
Mohammed, Syed Ameer Ali writes with the enthusiasm of a 
true believer rather than with the soberness of a student. 
His picture of the Prophet is not more glowing, however, 
than several which have been written by English scholars’ 
(from which, indeed, it is largely derived), and he unhesi- 
tatingly discards the fables which Muslim loyalty lias woven 
about its founder, and reverts in all cases ‘to his prime 
authority, the Koran itself. On the whole, with due allow- 
ance for the prepossessions of a believer, this account of 
Mohammed’s life is at once impressive and historically true. On 
the few salient points of controversy raised by the Prophet's 
actions, Syed Ameer Ali does not, as a rule, shrink from ex- 
pressing his own opinions. He is not, perhaps, quite frank about 
the supposed concession to the idolaters in the matter of the 
three goddesses. He states the Mohammedan explanation that 
the Prophet's tribute to their intercessory powers was really the 
utterance of an idolater in the audience ; but he quotes an English 
scholar’s view of the obvious concession and its manful retracta- 
tion in a manner which suggests approval. With regard to the 
famous “night journey” to Jerusalem, the Syed believes that it 
was nothing but a vision, which is really all that the Koran 
asserts. The few instances of apparent unscrupulousness or 
cruelty displayed in the executions at Medina are here treated as 
necessary accompaniments of the political conditions of the time— 
“strict applications of admitted customs of war in those days,” as 
Grote put it in another instance. Of the Prophet’s marriages the 
Syed takes a sensible view. If Mohammed was an abandoned 
voluptuary, his choice of wives certainly did not do credit to his 
taste. The peroration of this section of the book may be quoted, 
despite some rhetorical exaggeration, as giving the author's 
view of the distinctive character of the revelation :— 


The mission of Mohammed was now accomplished. And in this fact— 
the fact of the whole work being achieved in his lifetime—lies his distine- 
tive superiority over the prophets, sages, and philosophers of other times 
and other countries. Jesus, Moses, Zoroaster, Sakya-Muni, Plato, all had 
their notions of realms of God, their republics, their ideas, through which 
degraded humanity was to be elevated into a new moral life; all had de- 
parted from this world with their aspirations unfulfilled, their bright 
visions unrealized, or had bequeathed the task of elevating their fellow- 
men to sanguinary disciples or monarch-pupils. It was reserved for 
Mohammed to fulfil his mission, and that of his predecessors. It was re- 
served for him to see accomplished the work of amelioration—no royal 
disciple came to his assistance with edicts to enforce the new teachings. 
May not the Moslem justly say, the entire work was the work of God? 
. . . « His life is the noblest record of a work nobly and faithfully per- 
formed. He infused vitality into a dormant people; he consolidated a 
congeries of warring tribes into a nation inspired into action with the 
hope of everlasting life ; he concentrated into a focus all the fragmentary 
and broken lights which had ever fallen on the heart of man.... The 
recluse of Hira, the unlettered philosopher, born among a nation of un- 
yielding idolaters, impressed uneffaceably the unity of God and the 
equality of men upon the minds of the nations who once heard his voice. 
. + » « He abolished all exclusiveness in man’s relations to his Creator. 
His persistent and unvarying appeal to reason, and to the ethical faculty 


of mankind, his rejection of miracles, “his thoroughly democratic con- 


ception of the divine government, the universality of his religious ideal, 
his simple humanity, all affiliate him with the modern world.” 

With this conception of Mohammed’s work it is not difficult 
to guess what Syed Ameer Ali has to say of Islam. The religion 
he professes is the religion of the Koran, a religion based upon 
reason, a religion “without exclusiveness in man’s relations 
with the Creator.” The whole of the defects and formalness 
of modern Islam is due, he maintains, to nothing inherent in 
the creed, which is elastic enough, but to the stereotyping 
paralysing influence of the fathers of the Church—the com- 
mentators, theologians, and doctors of the law. Such is the 
Syed’s position, and it is supported by the weight of evidence to 
an extent which no one who has not thoroughly worked at the 
Koran for himself, apart from the mystifying explanations of 
tradition, would imagine. “To suppose that the greatest re- 
former the world has ever produced, the greatest upholder of the 
sovereignty of Reason, the man who proclaimed that the 
universe was guided and governed by law and order, and that the 
law of nature meant progressive development, ever contemplated 
that even those injunctions which were called forth by the 
passing necessities of a semi-civilized people should become im- 
mutable to the end of the world, is doing an injustice to the 
Prophet of Islam.” It is impossible to follow our author into the 
details of his conception of pure Islam, as distinguished from the 
Islam of the Mohammedan schoolmen; but no one will be sur- 
prised to learn that he abhors polygamy as “an adulterous con- 
nexion contrary to the spirit of Islam,” objects to the seclusion of 
women, denies that slavery has anything to do with Moham- 
medanism, and generally holds opinions which would do credit to 
any Western moralist. The question is, Will the Mohammedan 
world come round to his views? Will ordinary Muslims 
fling aside their theologians and go back to their Koran? We 
trow not. But that Islam is possible, nay admirable, to an 
educated reasoning man, of a type becoming yearly more numerous 
in India, is an important fact placed beyoud dispute by this in- 
teresting and thoughtful work of an Indian judge. It deserves 
and will receive serious attention. 


TWO PICTURE BOOKS.* 


fags only, or at least the main, excuse for the production of 
Pictures from Shelley is the fact that they are engraved by 
Mr. James D. Cooper, who is now, without a rival, the first 
living English wood-engraver. They are also printed by him at 


‘his own studio. If, therefore, the designs were absolutely con- 


temptible, which they are not, they would possess a merit in 
the eyes of the technical critic. We may be quite certain 
that Miss Dell has received from the interpreter of her work all 
that delicacy and intelligence in reproduction can give. But 
it would be flattery to say that her designs quite deserve all the 
care that Mr. Cooper has devoted to them. Her four-and-twenty 
plates exemplify very distinctly the difficulty of translating 
Shelley’s images into pictorial art. Four are taken from Queen 
Mab, two each from The Revolt of Islam, from Julian and 
Maddalo, from Arethusa and from Alastor; The Cloud, that 
perennial snare of ambitious illustrators, has supplied all the 
rest. 

A comparison of the winter moonlight scene in Queen Mab 
with Miss Dell’s design gives a fair impression of the imperfec- 
tions of the latter. Shelley’s lines are grandiose, vague, somewhat 
rhetorical, but they give an impression of vast space, simplicity, 
and width. Miss Dell gives us a Christmas card, with a papier- 
miiché castle on the brink of a quicksilver ravine, with chamois, 
fir-trees, and a snow-storm in a glass ball. Much prettier and 
truer, in the manner of Mr. Birket Foster, is the rivulet flowing 
beneath the forest, from Alastor. The ambitious illustrations to 
The Cloud, on the other hand, with their fantastic and exaggerated 
skies, are only saved from absolute failure by the extreme dainti- 
ness with which they are engraved. Even engraving, however, 
has not been able to preserve within the bounds of sanity the 
astounding design that illustrates “the beat of the unseen feet 
which aa I the angels hear,” with its enormous moon, its skies 
like variegated marble, its impossible perspective of waters, and 
its soft lumps of foliage. We are afraid that we cannot congratu- 
late Miss Dell on having solved the diflicult problem of how 
Shelley is to be illustrated. 

We are not sure that we understand what is the purpose of 
the volume which stands second on our list. About twenty 
years ago Mr. Sidney Colvin published a delightful little book on 
children’s portraiture in England, dealing, as does the work before 
us, mainly with Reynolds. The new publication seems, however, 
to have no ambition to compete with that or any other critical 
exposition on the subject, but is nothing more or less than a 
ag eres for children, to the pictures in which Mr. Loftie 

as been so good-natured as to contribute some slight descriptions. 
We can hardly believe that he is pleased to find his name so pro- 
minently put forward on the title-page, for it is not a work which 


* Pictures from Shelley. Designed by Etheline Ella Dell and engraved 
by James D. Cooper. London: Macmillan & Co, 1891. 

Reynolds and Children’s Portraiture in Fngland. By W. J. Loftie- 
With Reproductions of celebrated Pictures and practical Hints for Fi 
Painting in Water-colours. By E. J. Floris. London: Blackie & 
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is quite worthy of his protection. It really consists of repro- 
ductions of certain famous portraits, printed in colours, and very 
lightly gummed into the book, for the purpose, apparently, of 
being removed, and of serving as models by which certain out- 
lines, which succeed them, can be filled in in water-colours. 

We confess we are at a loss to conjecture for what class of 
buyers these plates are intended. If for young children, very 
much too little aid is given, and the pictures, with their elaborate 
tinting and shading, are too difficult for tiros to copy. If for a 
more advanced class, why are the models prepared so coarsely 
and incorrectly? It would be easy, no doubt, to point here and 
there to a chromolithograph which reproduces fairly enough the 
general impression of the picture. But much more than this is 

uired in a copy, and too often in these plates much less is 
offered. We invite any one who is accustomed to careful model- 
ling in colour to examine the print of “The Strawberry Girl,” 
opposite p. 75, and to ask himself whether anything could be 
more incorrect or misleading than the shading of the muscles of 
the right cheek, unless it be the modelling of the neck in shadow, 
the absurd high light on the lower lip, or the painting of 
the hands. These travesties of the art of Reynolds may re- 
main tolerably inconspicuous until they are made the sub- 
ject of deliberate imitation. Then, indeed, they become serious, 
and we ask ourselves what can be the possible use of encouraging 
young painters to copy positive errors of technique, due to care- 
less reproduction? We observe the different planes of light on 
neck and breast in “The Age of Innocence,” the application of 
the chin to the collar in “The Blue Boy,” the lumpy, leathery 
arms of “ Miss Penelope Boothby,” and we have to admit that a 
pupil who should copy these pictures, as the publishers evidently 
intend them to be copied, with a Chinese exactitude, would be 
in a parlous condition. ‘The only salvation for such a pupil would 
be to take his copies and his models into the presence of the 
pictures themselves. But, if he does this, we tremble for the 
existence of the coloured prints. They are likely to be torn into 
fragments in a burst of virtuous indignation. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL DE MARBOT.* 


HIS third and final volume of the Memoirs of General de 
Marbot is inferior both in interest and in vivacity to the 
other two. There is also a noticeable loss of the good humour 
and good sense which were conspicuous in his early reminiscences. 
For this change there are reasons which can be assigned with 
confidence. General de Marbot finished his services as a staff 
officer when Masséna was recalled to Paris. From that time 
forward till the fall of Napoleon he was in command of the 
23rd Chasseurs 4 Cheval; at first as a species of coadjutor to the 
colonel, M. de Nogaréde, a veteran of the wars of Italy. With 
his usual economical generosity, Napoleon, who had a liking for 
Nogaréde, kept his old triend at the head of the regiment, although 
he was crippled with gout, until the doctors could make their 
minds up whether he was ever likely to be of any use as a general. 
In the meantime Marbot was sent to do the work, and stimu- 
lated by promises of promotion in future. He did finally get 
the rank of colonel, but not till he had been once more 
severely wounded. In command of a regiment he had fewer 
of those personal adventures which abound in his first volumes. 
As he was no longer a staff officer, he did not come into contact 
with his chiefs as he had done, and had no opportunity of draw- 
ing portraits equal to those he drew earlier of Lannes, Augereau, 
Bernadotte, and Masséna—though this volume contains a sum- 
mary of the life of this last. In short, there is more history and 
less personal memoir, which is a change for the worse. Then all 
this volume deals with the disasters of the First Empire on its 
downward course. Now disaster is not inspiring to the majority 
of men, and Frenchmen very seldom bear it with temper and 
magnanimity. General de Marbot was not free from the national 
weakness, In his earlier years he had seen defeats, but they 
were occasional checks in a series of victories. Of them he 
could write with good temper. But a long course of disaster and 
ruin was another matter, and, as General de Marbot surveys 
those terrible years 1812, 13, and 14 in his memory, there is a 
notable hardening in his style and character. He becomes unfair to 
his enemies. Once even, when speaking of the “soldatesque” of the 
Allies at Leipzig, he comes dangerously near to being actually silly. 
Then, too, he grows ferocious and writes of the slaughterand misery 
inflicted on the Allies in a style which has its value. It enables us 
to realize better the immeasurable hatred inspired by Napoleon’s 
disciplined brigands so well that at times one catches oneself 
reflecting with a certain pleasure that, when the Prussians and 
Russians did break into France, they took their revenge. There 
is one casual phrase of General de Marbot’s which is terribly 
significant. Speaking of the latter days of Napoleon’s fight, and 
of the disorganization of the military administration, he says that 
the neglected French soldiers pillaged “la pauvre France” as if 
it had been Russia. The pillaging of Russia was a matter of 
course to General de Marbot. A casual remark of this kind tells 
us a great deal as to the standard of conduct among the soldiers 
of the Great Napoleon, There is a naiveté, too, about it which 
is very French, That foreign countries should be pillaged was 


rather amusing, but that France should be pillaged was revolt- 
ing. Well, it is a consolation that when the French suffer they 
feel it horribly. 

But, though General de Marbot is less interesting in the last 
third of his Memoirs than before, the volume is still studded 
with good things. His narrative ends just after the Leipzig cam- 
Reign, and we cannot but think that the disasters of 1814 and of 

aterloo were more than the General felt the courage to tell. 
Yet there is enough in the invasion of Russia and the fighting of 
1813. General de Marbot brought his regiment through both 
with comparatively little loss. He implies, though he does not. 
expressly say it, that the dreadful loss of the retreat from Moscow 
was more due to want of care on the part of the officers than to 
the cold. He himself saved most of his men by forcing them to- 
provide themselves with sheepskin tunics in time, and then by 
collecting sledges. It is true that the 23rd Chasseurs did not. 
advance actually to Moscow. They were stationed on the flank 
with Oudinot. This gave Marbot an opportunity of seeing Saint- 
Cyr at work, and of taking a vivid sketch of that ex-actor, and 
very selfish, able, unscrupulous man. Saint-Cyr joined Oudinot 
just before Polotsk, and followed his usual course of refusing to 
move hand or foot to help a superior who stood in the way of his 
own glory. 

“ Pendant ces sanglantes allées et venues, que faisait le général 
Saint-Cyr? I] suivait silencieusement Oudinot, et lorsque celui- 
ci lui demandait son avis, il s’inclinait en se bornant & répondre : 
“ Monseigneur le maréchal”—ce qui semblait dire: Puisqu’on 
vous a fait maréchal, vous devez en savoir plus que moi, simple: 
général ; tirez-vous d'aflaire comme vous pourrez.” 

But when Oudinot was wounded and Saint-Cyr took command 
himself, he extricated the French army from an ugly pass in a 
masterly manner. That done, he retired to his quarters to solace: 
himself by playing the fiddlo, taking no care whatever of his men. 
The generals of the Empire do not improve on uaintance, 
Among the details of these wars which Marbot noted with the 
eye of a born memoir-writer was the effect which heavy rain had 
on infantry fire in the days of the flint-lock. It practically re= 
duced the infantry soldier to a mere pikeman with a very short 
pike, who was at the mercy of artillery or of lancers. On one 
occasion Marbot had to attack a body of Prussian infantry on a. 
wet day. They could not fire, and the ground was so muddy 
that his horses could not gallop. So French and Prussians re- 
mained at close quarters for some time abusing one another, and 
presenting an absurd spectacle. Some lancers came up at last, 
and the enemy was broken with great carnage. On another 
rainy day an Austrian oflicer actually surrendered with a whole 
battalion when the French showed him some cannon. Would a 
battalion of the light division under Sydney Beckwith have sur- 
rendered sans coup férir ? With his habitual skill in discovering the 
picturesque, Marbot gives a long account of the Bashkir horsemen, 
armed with bows and arrows, whom the Russians brought into 
Germany from Asia. He speaks of their armes ridicules with 
all the contempt of Dugald Dalgetty. They contrived to wound 
him in the thigh, though very slightly. Had the Bashkir drawn 
such a bow as was drawn at Agincourt, General de Marbot would 
probably have spoken of his weapon with more respect. The 
passages of military criticism in this volume are not of the best. 
General de Marbot, who, to be sure, is kept in countenance in 
that respect by many other critics, persistently refuses to face 
the fact that Napoleon’s victories in 1813 and 1814 were only 
made possible by the incredible incapacity of the Allied generals. 
With decent management they would have beaten him in @ 
month. As it was, his undoubted genius to the contrary not- 
withstanding, he was crushed by a series of soldiers’ battles. 


GREEK TRAGEDY.* 


N the sleeves of his shirt 
He had managed to get 
What we thought had been dirt, 
But we found, I regret, 
To be notes on the Rise of the Drama, a 
Question that’s sure to be set. 

So sings the poet of the Heathen Parsee, and it may be admitted 
that the rise of the Greek drama seems a hackneyed topic. But 
Professor Lewis Campbell has succeeded in making this old sub- 
ject, and Greek tragedy in general, the theme of fresh and inte- 
resting discussion. He treats the Greek stage as a form of art 
full of vitality, and examines its relations to the drama in other 
countries, so that his book may give pleasure even to people who 
are not scholars. He begins by discussing the nature of tragedy. 
“ There is a widespread notion” (with which we have a sneaking 
sympathy) “that the theatre is for amusement, and to have the 
feelings harrowed is not to be amused.” Well, the modern 
theatre is a place where, at least, we wish to be amused. As Mr. 
Campbell remarks, later, the day-long religious ceremony of 
the national Athenian stage was essentially different from the 
casually collected crowd that meets, after dinner, in a London 
playhouse. The Greeks, for one thing, were not struggling 
with indigestion, They might be equal to the demand o: 

tragedy on the system—we, alas! are often not equal to it. Yet 
there are, even now, plenty of persons who like to cry at the play. 


* Mémoires du Général Bon de Marbot. Vol. III. Paris: Plon, 
Nourrit, et Cie. 1891. 


* Greek Tragedy. By Lewis Campbell, M.A.,LL.D. London: Percivad 
& Co, 1891. 
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But this is a vulgar recreation, tragedy is intended to do more 
than make us cry. The famous saying of Aristotle about the 
purging of fear and pity is discussed. Milton’s opinion, that these 
ions are “to be tempered and reduced to just measure with a 
ind of delight” is quoted. What Aristotle really meant is 
certainly not clear. Mr. Campbell remarks, “a ey is a 
dream in which the spectator is made to feel poignantly the 
sadness of life, but in such a way as to give satisfaction by the 
beauty and grandeur of the presentation, and by awakening, not 
only horror and compassion, but some more intimate mode of 
admiration and sympathy. .... The pleasure so conveyed may 
be undefinable, but it seems to arise through the consciousness 
of emotional powers, unaccompanied by the pain which attends 
them when called forth by actual misfortune.” Now it is certain 
that our stage seldom, at present, offers us all this. “Their 
lace” (that of the tragedies) “is partially es at the present 

y by music, by the higher fiction, or by religious ritual, 
including sermons.” ‘Tragedy, according to Mr. Campbell, 
“always loses something when it leaves the high road of 
humanity . . . . to engage with some exceptional passion, 
some eccentric horror,” as in the Cenci. But the horrors of 
Greek tragedy, of the Gdipus Tyrannus, or of the Eumenides, 
do seem rather eccentric to us. The position of Cidipus is 
highly unusual, and Orestes, that unhappy orphan, has killed his 
mother because she killed his father. For these and other reasons, 
we do not share Mr. Campbell's enthusiasm in the cause of Greek 
plays on the modern amateur stage. In Greece the tragedy was 
a national religious event. Men beheld the misfortunes of their 
ancestors— misfortunes often rising from or closely connected 
with ideas which we do not share, as we can share the emotions 
of Othello. To appreciate Hamlet even requires an effort of 
archological reconstruction in ethics. Greek tragedy is infinitely 
more remote, and what suited an exhibition in the open air before 
thousands of people scarcely suits a college hall ora drawing- 
room any more r el A Scrap of Paper would have suited the 
vast stage of Athens. 
~ In “Tragedy, Ancient and Modern,” Mr. Campbell discusses 
“the prefaces of Dryden” and the French and English drama, as 
compared with’ the Poetics of Aristotle and the theatre of Greece. 
Of course the unities are considered. They were “less present 
to the minds of the ancient tragic writers than they have been to 
those of their critics.” The essential unity is that of action; the 
others were chiefly determined by material conditions. Shak- 
-Speare’s comic interludes are well compared to “ certain remnants 
ai vestiiey, vestigia ruris, in ancient tragedy.” The nurse in the 
Chéephore is the most familiar example. It is well observed 
that the multiplicity of characters in Shakspeare “makes up in 
some degree for the absence of the chorus, in so far as they repre- 
sent the average bystander.” Perhaps one might prefer to say that 
‘the chorus partly makes up for the paucity of characters. Mr. 
‘Campbell, correctly we think, differs from Mr. Verrall’s very 
amusing criticism of the time in the Agamemnon :—“ In other 
‘plays, not in the Agamemnon only, the lapse of time is, through the 
illusion of the scene, in part idealized and in part ignored.” 

The third chapter deals with the origin and growth of 

y. The village Dionysiac festival was touched by Eleu- 
sinian influences. It appears to us that Eleusis must always 
have had its “ miracle play,” and that the drama may owe more 
‘to this than it is easy to trace, even if the miracle play was done 
in dance and dumb show. For the rest, the improvements made 
by AXschylus are familiar. The choice of the fable is next treated. 
There seems to have been about three hundred and forty 
subjects handled. We cannot tell how far these myths were 
familiar ; Aristotle in a familiar passage says that most of them 
were known to but few of the audience. The stories are mainly 
‘from the epic cycle, hence Mr. Paley, with Aristotle’s refutation 
before his eyes, drew singular conclusions against the antiquity 
-of Iliad and Odyssey. 

There is an interesting chapter on the Conditions of Repre- 
sentation. But we really do not understand the nature of the 
“Greek theatre; controversy rages round Dr. Dérpfeld, and the 

e may at last solve this famous difficulty. Nor can we un- 
erstand how the booted and masqued figures beheld at a great 
distance expressed emotion. Did the Eumenides change their 
masks when they changed their minds? More feasible is discus- 
sion of the gradual growth of moral and religious ideas. The 
Greek theatre seeks to justify the ways of God to men. Much 
space is allotted to the different views and efforts of the three 
extant tragedians. Euripides is treated with more than common 
intelligence and sympathy, and the chapter on the fragments 
contains much that may be new to many readers and provides 
translations. The volume concludes with a curious illustration, 
the story of Cambyses adapted for a Greek play. The point 
‘about the wrong Smerdis might scarcely have been taken by the 
audience. In a lecture, mainly on translations, Mr. Campbell 
defends the “humble translator” into verse. The eternal diffi- 
culty, of course, is to write English verse which shall be as ex- 
cellent in its way as that of the originals, Only a very great 
poet could do this, and the large number of verse translations 
proves that the translators are not satisfied with each other's 
attempts. But of all ancient poetry that of the drama is the 
most difficult to render into good prose. Ordinary blank verse 
and ordinary lyrical measures many people can write; but the 
prose in which a chorus does not seem grotesque is all but im- 
possible. “It needs heaven-sent moments for this skill,” and 
extraordinary labour. Mr. Jebb’s masterly version is still in- 


complete, and, as it is accompanied by text and commentaries, is 
out of the way of the English reader; while it requires genius to 
find Sophocles in the common crib. Yet he is said to have been 
found there. Mr. Campbell’s book may be unhesitatingly re- 
commended to every one who cares for the Greek drama. It is 
not an archeological treatise, but a brief and pregnant study of a 
great literature. 


MR. LECKY’S POEMS.* 


HEN a writer of Mr. Lecky’s eminence abandons the field 
of prose, in which he has gained reputation, to appear as 
a poet to the world, he may be said to be sure of an audience. 
The venture is supported by the most cheering kind of con- 
fidence. There is no apprehension of the fate that has oft befallen 
the first volume of many poets. His work will not suffer 
neglect. The Poems of Mr. Lecky must necessarily excite general 
curiosity, and command general attention. Mr. Lecky’s small 
volume comprises songs and meditations of youth and age, love and 
romance, the mutability of human affairs, and other themes that 
are of unfailing attraction with poets. Mr. Lecky’s verse is 
tuneful, correct, and facile, but it is entirely lacking in the subtle 
cadences and delicate modulations by which the poet, even in the 
most hackneyed measures, such as rhymed octosyllabics, will 
charm the ear and haunt the memory. These touches of magic 
are absent from the most musical of Mr. Lecky’s songs. His 
verse has a placid flow. The muse has led the singer in smooth 
and familiar ways. His poetic bark is never to the tempest 
given. When Mr. Lecky sings of regret, or the transience of 
mortal passions, his strain is pensive or plaintive in its sadness, 
but never “wild with all regret.” The coldness of his lyrical 
style almost amounts to austerity. Mr. Lecky, in short, is not 
to be classed with the bards of passion. It is when he moralizes 
his song, as in “ An Autumn Ode,” “ Homeward Bound,” “ The 
National Portrait Gallery,” and similar meditations, that his 
verse is most forcible and individual. These poems, however, 
are less suggestive of the poet’s inspiration than the philosopher's, 
The writer's thought takes the form of a clear and condensed, 
presentation of truth, such as the reason cannot but approve 
rather than a new and striking revelation of some unsuspected 
aspect of truth. We acknowledge the force and accuracy of the 
moral reflection, and are left with no responsive thrill or spiritual 
fervour. Everybody must accept the conclusion, and none may 
deny the concentrated significance of the closing stanza of “ An 
Autumn Ode” :— 
Ah, spendtbrift Life! how fast she drains 
The cup of joy to mortals given, 
Till nothing but the dregs remains 
To cool her parching lips at even ! 
The power to breast the adverse stream, 
The power to hope, to love, to dream, 
The strength of hope and will, 
All that is best must die before 
Uur steps have touched the silent shore 
Where the last wave is still. 


Mr. Lecky’s philosophic descant on the life of man in “ Home- 
ward Bound ” accords with all experience of the common lot. It 
expresses indisputable facts with terseness and point. We 
cannot but reflect that “men are but children of a larger 
growth” as we read these excellent, if somewhat homiletic, 
verses 

All seek for jov—we see the little child 

Seek it and find it in the simplest toy ; 

The schoolboy spurns the toy, but finds his game 

Suffice to purchase ecstusy. The man 

Contemns each childish mean. He points his hopes 

To wealth or titles, power or renown ; 

Pain marks his upward course and baffling foes, 

And often, if the wished-for end is gained, 

He finds his influence frigid as yon moon— 

Yon twilight moon that flickers on the snow. 
If Mr. Lecky has not altogether avoided the disenchanting effect 
of triteness, it may be justly observed that others, from the 
“ moral Gower” to later and greater ee have not been more 
successful in their moral musings. The tendency to platitude 
may be said tobe the bane of moral poets. Mr. Lecky’s occa- 
sional lapses in this direction are, certainly, slight compared 
with the example of Young, with whom the tendency was irre- 
sistible, and became a habit of indulgence. That Mr. Lecky can 
sail clear of these shallows is shown by the well-sustained dignity 
of his treatment of a grave theme in the verses entitled 
“Character,” the final section of which we give as an example of 
Mr. Lecky’s poetic thought and diction :— 

Men move on divers planes, and divers laws 

Govern their type and make their passions flow ; 

For some men seem all fashioned from without, 

And shifting forms of circumstance and chance 

Give texture to their thoughts. Pellucid lakes, 

They smile or darken with the changing sky 

And catch each passing hue. With some, life’s spring 

Is fixed within, and one o’ermastering thought 

Wili cling and haunt, and govern all their ways, 

And make, or mar a life ; er through the glass 

Of morbid nature which distorts or dims 

They view the world around. And there are those 

Who live through fancy such ideal lives, 

And people earth with such ethereal hues, 

That common life seems tapestried with dreams. 


London: Longmans, 


* Poems. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
Green, & Co, 1891. 
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In this poem the style and subject are well harmonized, though 
the line about peopling earth with “ethereal hues” is an exception 
to Mr. Lecky’s scrupulous propriety of expression. The lyrics 
ly are smooth and fluent. But in all the poems the use 
of conventional phrases, the flowers of fancy that were the 
common property of a past generation, leaves an impression of 
artificiality that recalls an age of album verse and elegant 
annuals, Tragedy is very sparingly employed by Mr. Lecky, and 
it is seldom other than ordinary, never imaginative. In one 
short descriptive piece, “ Before the Battle,” we have such out- 
worn phrases as “clashing hosts,” “gleaming falchion,” “ war's 
red lightning,” and “the wine cups gaily circle round.” The 
picture is set forth with precision and completeness, but it fails 
¢o kindle enthusiasm. The songs show a more genuine lyrical 
impulse. “ Flow on, swift Stream” and “ A Spanish Song” are 
extremely pretty, and a natural sentiment finds charming ex- 
ion in the graceful song, “Once more, once more returning 
pring.” But, we fear, these melodious lyrics cannot be cited as 
representative of Mr. Lecky’s volume, as a whole, nor as sufficient 
in imagination and power to establish the author’s claim to rank 
with the poets. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Bigger CARO (1) as an honnéte novelist has been the 

subject of a good deal of innocent log-rolling among some 
distinguished Frenchmen of letters; for the biggest log ever 
rolled in London is as a twig to a Wellingtonia trunk compared 
with those which circulate merrily in Paris. But on this occa- 
sion the proceeding was fairly justified. The opening of the 
book at least is excellent. The narrow household in a fortified 
town of French Flanders, the father soured by ill health and 
disappointment, the mother by avarice and want of education, 
the vaurien son, and the daughter who grows up amid these 
‘unpromising surroundings are sketched with immense care and 
with a skill which comes short, perhaps, only in one point (it 
is true that that is the most important of all)—the faculty 
of making a real person, an individual, a character, out of 
any of the personages. The father is the most distinct, but 
there is very little of him. Arthur, the son, is too much the 
ordi. prodigal son of the baser and worse-blooded kind. And 
Lise, the daughter, is scarcely so individual by herself as by her 
misfortunes, Her brother's misconduct obliges her to give up a 
beau sabreur, who has for a moment overlooked, and almost 
induced his family to overlook, her want of family and fortune ; 
after the death of both her parents, the brother still persecutes 
her, and when we leave her with the prospect of happiness, it is 
late, and dearly bought. There is so much that is good in Mme. 
aro’s work that we hope the last vivifying touch will come to 
her some day. M. Véron’s (2) stories are neither very bad nor 
very good examples of a common type—a little broad, if not by 
any means long, fairly amusing at times, at others not quite 
pag not at all intended for the young person, and no great loss 
to her. 

M. Jules Lermina’s Reine (3) is one of the now not so rare 
efforts to hark back to the themes and treatment of Dumas, or 
perhaps still more to those outlined earlier and with some un- 
certainty by Balzac in Les Chowans. Although M. Lermina has 
not yet arrived at an independent style in treating subjects of 
this kind, there is considerable freedom and breadth in his imita- 
tion. His dretteur, for instance—Laverdiére, or Hector de 
Queyraz—is by no means a mere “tracing” of Roquefinette or 
Lampourde ; and though his hero, Georges de Lorys, has some- 
thing of Sigognac and something of Carmainges, he is not a mere 
copy. We have the extremest Napoleonic view of Bourmont’s 
“treachery” given; but such appearances as Welling- 
ton’s soldiers make are by no means uncomplimentary. Alto- 
gether M. Lermina has been inditing of a good matter, and 
we can heartily wish more power to his elbow. Aw pays des 
étangs (4) is a little soiled by the following of a much worse 
model, for it is tolerably indisputable that some of its scenes 
would not have been written but for La terre. But you cannot, 
however hard you try, be a Zolaist if nature has made you an 
artist, and M. Gerin unconsciously idealizes his most naturalist 
passages, which are half saved thereby. The other and larger 
part of the book requires no saving, being a very powerful pic- 
ture of peasant life in one of (till recently, and even to some 
extent still) the least sophisticated s of France, those marshes 
of the Ain which are already familiar to readers of Quinet, their 
greatest son. The figure of the hero Jacques, an almost pure 
child of nature, a sort of savage with his whole soul given to 
hunting and fishing, and only passing fits of attention to other 
matters, but not at all a bad fellow, and altogether free from the 
infra-devilish bestiality of his models, is very effective, and that of 
Marion, the heroine, not less so. But for general reading, no 
doubt, one must rather recommend Anie(5). M. Hector Malot, 
though we do not know that there is any one of his books for 


(1) Amour de jeune fille. Par Madame E. Caro, Paris: Calmann 
vy. 


(2) Paris amoureux. Par Pierre Véron. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(3) Reine. Par Jules Lermina. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(4) Au pays des étangs. Par Gabriel Gerin. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
5) Anie. Par Hector Malot. Paris: Charpentier. 


which we can profess any feeling rising to admiration (Sans 
Famille is probably the best), is a conscientious novel-smith 
of a class more common in England than in France, but, except 
in the very best examples, perhaps a little more expert in France 
than in England. The opening sketch of the eternal Parisian 
house of business, with the clerks in their “ cages” exchanging 
personalities and even fisticuffs, has merits, and the way in which, 
after a brief interval (in time if not in description) of different life, 
the Barineq ay are brought round to it again, is ingenious and 
rather dramatic. Indeed, Barincq pére has considerable freshness as 
a new type of the traditional pere de famille differentiated by 
his Basque blood. As for M. Charles Edmond, all his books are 
odd; the last that we remember, Zéphyrin Cazavan en Egypte, 
being one of the oddest. Jean Dhasp (6) runs it hard, however. 
The hero is a pseudonymous person who, arriving one ‘fine 
day at Biarritz in a yacht, carries off, or is carried off by, the 
reigning American beauty, by name Georgina Ravyl, otherwise 
“Fleur des Tropiques.” Dhasp has a suite of companions as odd 
as himself, and of them and of his marriage with Fleur des 
a Bn comes grief. The catastrophe is as odd as the rest of 
the book. Unluckily, oer A and interest do not always, though 
or | sometimes do, coincide; and in M. Edmond’s work, here 
and elsewhere, we have too often found what Henerietta called 
— abysses ” between them. Still, even oddity is some- 
thing. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[RE Life of an Artist (Sampson Low & Co.) is a translation, 
by Mrs. Serrano, of M. Jules Breton’s charming reminis- 
cences of his life, one of the most delightful books of autobiography 
in French literature, rich as that literature is in other, indeed in 
all, descriptions of Mémoires. The distinguished painter tells the 
story of the hopes and fears of his childhood and school life, of 
his growing passion for distinction and successive triumphs in 
the world of art, with a whole-hearted ingenuousness that usuall 
characterizes men of genius. Kindliness and simple faith, in his 
retrospect, sweeten every recollection, even the harsher trials of 
his early school-days. He records the great day of “ The 
Gleaners,” and a success at the Salon that gives him fame in his 
own country and abroad, with the same frankness and simplicity 
that make his recollections of home and rustic life so full of 
charm and refreshment. In that touching account of the field of 
colza in bloom—like a similar passage of De Quincey’s about the 
crocus—or in the fine description of his first experience of a 
forest, or the dream-like recollection of the visit of soldiers to 
the village, he writes of his home-life and childish impressions 
as one who guards a sanctuary, and cherishes far more than 
he reveals. Such a book merits translation for the pleasure 
of the English reader who either reads French with difficulty or 
not at all. The number of such readers must be very great, to 
judge by the number of French books done into English or Ame- 
rican, The present rendering, by the way, is not altogether faith- 
ful to the spirit of the original. The narrative stiffens at times 
under the dreadful literalness. Surely it must appear ridiculous, 
even to a Wild West reading circle, to translate Auber’s famous 
opera as “The Dumb Girl of Portici.” 

An Introduction to the Study of Political Economy, by Richard T. 
Ely (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), is a on sag book, designed 
for the instruction and guidance of students, for whom it supplies 
an excellent preliminary base, and clear, comprehensive indica- 
tions of the lines of further study. Mr. Ely’s volume is, in short, 
a well-digested text-book. It deals with the whole economic 
field in the course of a succinct review of the facts and phenomena 
of production, distribution, consumption, and the evolution of 
economics. The suggestions as to more extended study are ex- 
cellent, and the conscientious reader may, if he choose, test his 
progress by self-examination, a tolerably exhaustive set of “ Ques- 
tions and Exercises” being provided in the appendix. 

Mr. Charles Dixon speaks of the composition and designing of 
his very pleasing essays, Birds of Our Rambles (Chapman & 
Hall), as no ligkt labour, which we have no difficulty in be- 
lieving, as it is clear the voluminous notes of a naturalist, who 
follows Gilbert White in observing nature with his own eyes, and 
is intent on verifying the statements of others, must undergo a 
long process of consideration before they assume the ultimate 
form the writer desires. At the same time, the labour has been 
lightened by genuine enthusiasm in the author, and by the ex- 
cellent use to which he applies the abundant material collected. 
Mr. Dixon's book is capital reading. In a series of rambles he 
discourses in a genial style of the birds of marsh or down, of 
hedgerow or woods, of fresh waterways or salt, of mountain or 
moor, and shows an acquaintance with bird-life no less extensive 
than the field of observation he investigates. Altogether, his 
volume is an excellent companion for the dweller or sojourner in 
the country. The descriptive table appended to each “ ramble” 
is a very useful feature of his volume. We are particularly 
struck by the accuracy of his definition of the calls or “ alarm 
notes” of birds, a subject that has caused many a good naturalist 
to go wrong, through a defective ear or insufficient study. 

he aim of the editor of the “ Abbotsford” series is to pope 
larize the early Scottish poets by means of selections, with 


(6) Jean Dhasp. Par Charles Edmond. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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notes, that shall repair the prevailing neglect by the general 
reader of the old poetic chroniclers, ballad-makers, and lyrists of 
Scotland. Mr. George Eyre-Todd’s laudable enterprise starts 
with a volume of selections from Thomas the Rhymer, Barbour, 
Andrew of Wyntoun, and Henry the Minstrel (Glasgow : Hodge 
& Co.) The book is printed in good style, the glossarial notes 
are conveniently placed in the margin of the text, and the editor’s 
selection is both representative and discriminatory. But Mr. 
Eyre-Todd does not, in his interesting note on those interesting 
yet neglected bards, distinguish between the archaic in poetry 
and the immutable qualities of poetry. He cannot have had 
poetry in his mind when he declared that these four Scottish 

ts were equal in interest and value to Chaucer, He might as 
well say-that Allan Ramsay is the equal of Shakspeare. 

Mr. Alfred Caldecott’s English Colonization and Empire (John 
Murray) is a “ University Extension” manual, suggested, appa- 
rently, by Professor Seeley’s well-known work on the pede of 
the British Empire. The author has arranged his material with 
skill, and his historical review of the development of English 
colonies and trade shows a sound conception of the salient points 
of the subject. The concluding chapters—on Native Races, and 
so forth—are a trifle superfluous, but the illustrative diagrams of 
comparative trade, Xc., are useful. These handbooks, by the 
way, are especially intended for the use of persons living in the 
country remote from centres of University Extension lecturing. 
They supply the denizens of these dark regions with precisely 
the “ same kind of teaching,” and without the trials of memory 
that lectures may involve. The manual, in fact, is a substitute 
for the lecture. Whether the book-form of the teaching is quite 
as attractive to those who are yearning for information is a 
doubtful matter. But there can be no question whatever about 
the ultimate fate of the studious person, cut off from the lectures, 
yet eager to be in the race with the lectured, who addresses him- 
self to the study of the array of “ authorities” mustered by Mr. 
Caldecott in his bibliographical appendix. He can scarcely obtain 
these books in the wilds. It al oun him less, and give him 
more diversion, if not equal profit, to betake himself by road, 
river, or rail, to the nearest town where the U. E. lecturer 
enthralls the ardent young. 

Obviously, the way of the smatterer in science, as in literature, 
is to be made easy. Professor J. Howard Gore, of the Columbian 
University, in the preface to his Ge (Heinemann), finds it 
hardly needful “at this busy period”—when everybody is 
lecturing or being lectured—* to apologize for an historic sketch 
of any of the sciences.” Only a few, as he aptly remarks, “ can 
take the time to study” the extensive literature of one branch of 
the sciences, and upon the few, then, falls the duty of providing 
“ résumés of what they read.” So Professor Gore contributes 
to a series of scientific handbooks a historic sketch of the 
science of Geodesy, which is referred to in the general prospectus 
of the series as “ the only popular account extant.” The descrip- 
tion may be accurate. For our part, we cannot conceive nor 
define “a ha account of the science of Geodesy.” Mr. Gore 
has produced a readable and interesting sketch. He has merci- 
fully abstained from the task of indicating what should be the 
further study of the beginner, the “extension ” study, so to speak, 
that must complete the educational course. 

The time was when Harriet Martineau’s brief and pithy 
illustrations of —- economy were much read by all kinds of 
householders. ey are now, we believe, considered obsolete, 
supplanted by the vans and leaflets of political organizations and 
the last edition of “Our Village,” corrected ‘and enlarged by a 
dispassionate “commissioner.” For this, or those, a useful sub- 
stitute has just appeared under the title Capital, Labour, and 
Trade, and the Outlook (S.P.C.K.), being a collection of “ plain 
al by Margaret Benson. These papers include certain 

omely dialogues of a “Fair Trader” and a “ Free-Trader,” the 
story of “Moses Muddlehead’s Market,” and other plain and 
— examples of the working of economic laws that might 
advantageously circulated in rural districts as separate tracts. 
In the “ Pseudonym Library” we have a “ Tirolese Sketch,” 
Dalin, entitled Luropean Relations (Fisher Unwin), 
which appears to be inspired by the writer’s impressions of a tour 
in the Tyrol. The story is extremely thin and by no means 
stirring. The pictures of Tyrolese scenery and life are, on the 
other hand, very prettily presented and full of life and colour. 

Mr. Henry Herman’s Scarlet Fortune (Trischler & Co.) is rich 
in the raw material of melodrama, such as may be said to await 
the transmuting power of stage adaptation. The heroine is a 
“free-born daughter of the mountains of the West.” Her laugh 
is like a “ripple of silvery chimes.” In the wilds of the Rockies 
she “alone represented the holy attributes of pure womanhood.” 
Naturally she fascinates a hero who had been “ nurtured amid the 
dreary luxuries and ghastly refinements of society civilization.” 
He falls into the hands of wicked men, her relations, and loses all 
memory of the past through dreadful blows on the head, dealt by 
them. She flies with him to England, and an eminent surgeon 
cures his lossof memory. But his enemies decree a Kirk o’ Field 
vengeance, fearing he may reveal their many crimes. They are 
themselves “hoisted,” however, by their own agent, and the 
description of their fate is sufficiently blood-curdling. 

Mr. H. C. Burdett’s Hospital Annual for a (The 
Hospital) comprises in handy form a full directory of hospitals 
and philanthropic institutions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
colonies, with useful particulars of Nursing institutes, the Royal 
Pension Fund, and convenient tables of statistical information. 


We have also received the second edition of Mr. J. C. Buck- 
master’s very opportune pamphlet County Councils and Technical 
Education (Blackie & Son), and a cheap edition of William 
Cobbett’s History of the Protestant Refurmation (Dublin: Duffy 
& Co., Lim.) 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 
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PARIS. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
EVENING PROMENADE CONCERTS on THURSDAYS 


and SATURDAYS at Eight. Vocalists on November 12, Madame Agnes Larkcom 
and Mr. Bantock Pierpoint. On November 4, Miss Marie Curran and Mr. Reginald Groome. 
ag Crystal Palace Military Band. Bandmaster, Mr. Charles Godfrey,Jun. Accompanist, 
A. J. Eyre, F.C.O. No extra charge. 


Puta SATURDAY CONCERT, November 14, at Three.— 

Edward Lloyd. Pianist, Miss Founy Davies. The Fall Crystal Palace 

ductor, Mr. August Manns. The ramme will include Concerto for 

Pranotorte Orchestra (Schumann) ; Symphony No. 1 minor (Brahms) ; Overture, 

**Le Jeune Henri” (Mehul) ; aither’s Prize = eistersinger"’ (Wagner), and 
Vorspiel to “ Lie Meistersinger (Wagner). Seats 1s. and 


WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION—One Hundred 
and Twenty choice DRAWINGS by FORTY-THREE ARTISTS. NOW OPEN. 
Admission, including Catalogue, Is.—The JAPANESE GALLERY, 2 New Bond Street, W. 


BRINSMEAD 
BRINSMEAD & NS, 
PIANOFORTE WAKERS TO H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES, 
18 Wigmore Street, W. Lists free. 
Established over Half a Century. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half-yearly 


EXAMIN. ATION ay MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 


MONDAY, January ll, 
In addition to the E A. at the University, Fogvingial Rnsuinations will be held at 
meen’s College, Birmingham; University College, C Royal Medical Colieze, 
m ; the Training Coilege New City Road, Colleze, Leeds the 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 
Mutual Life Assurance, 


there being no Shareholders to participate in Surplus, 


Economical Management, 
the Expenses being only 3} per cent. of the Income. 


No Commission allowed or Agents paid, 
the intervertion of a Middleman being dispensed with. 


Large Reductions of Premium yearly, 


ranging, at the present time, from 61 per cent. thereof to 
TOTAL EXTINCTION and more. 


Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 at death, 


subject, after seven years, to such abatement as may be declared year by 
year after a valuation of the assets and liabilities, 


School of Science and Art, Newcastle-ov-Tyne ; the High School, Oswestry ; M 
School, Plymouth ; and the Grammar School, Fortemouth. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the RecisTRaR (University of London, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.) tor a Form of Entry not less than five weeks before the commence- 


ment of the Examination. 
November 2, 1891. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES (BANGOR). 
Applications invited for the Chair of LOGIC, PHILOSOPHY, and POLITICAL 
ECON now vacant in this College, owing to the appointment of Professor Henry Jones 
to the Chair of Philosophy and Khetoric in the University of 3t. Andrews. Stipend, £250, 
with share of fees, guaranteed up to £50. Applications, with forty copies of Testimonials, to 
the hands of the undersigned not later than Wednesday , November 25. new P. 
Comer will be expected to enter on his duties at the beginning of the New Year. 


particulars apply to 
W. CADWALADR DAVIES, 
Secretary and Registrar. 


Bangers ' : October 27, 1891, 


Age | Payable* | 40 % thereoft | Age |  Payable® | 40 % thereott 
for first payable for first payable 
day 7 years after 7 years day 7 years after 7 years 

£3. £4. d, £44, 

20 290 019 8 45 499 11511 

25 213 6 115 50 5676 230 

30 219 3 13 8 55 696 21110 

35 370 1610 60 715 0 820 

40 317 0 11010 65 98 9 815 6 


pur COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 


Limited. 
Hollesle: ie. Suffolk 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial 5am, Ge 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1330 acres. 
jpectus on to the Ri 


DOVER COLLEGE. —A_ high-class Public School on 
moderate terms. Successes include open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, and 


hs h places (direct on the lists at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
arate Bed-rooms, Chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, Gymnasium, Fives Court, 


Cricket, and sea-ba:hing. 
There is a Junior School, with numerous Sehtentiige in the school and at the Universities. 


Scholarships of from £70 to £50 awarded in M: 
For &c. apply to Major- ETEsoN (Bursar), or Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 


Head- Maste 

Bea 1TON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be 
an EXAMINATION for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum on December 

15th and \6thinsts. For full particulars apply to the HEAp-MAsrTer, The Colleze, Brighton. 


ERBY SCHOOL (Founded a.p. 1160)—EXAMINATION 
for CLASSICAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, December 8 and 9.—For particulars 
apply to J. SreRNDALE BENNETT, M.A., Head-Master. 


THE G GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 
Mad AUBERT introduces English and Foscign Resident, Daily, and Visiting 
GOVERNESSES (finishing, junior. Art and Mus Teachers, Companions, Readers, 
wh) ae. Schools recommended. interviews 11 to 4, Saturdays Il to 1. — 27 Kegent 


A CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Honours), who has a small High-class 
SCHOOL at seaside, seeks a Classical man as PARTNER. See who can bring a few 
Boys preferred.— Address, Heywood’ 8. Deansgate, Mancheste 


*A moiety (if amounting to £10) of a Member’s premium during the 
first seven years may remain as a loan on the policy. 

+ The Directors, while they quote a less reduction than is now being 
allowed, must not be unders to make any promise as to future abate- 
ment. 


CALICO AND FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is entirely free from the dangers of chill and cold, 

which are inseparable from the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Perfect 

warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING,” 
The Lancet. 


CELLULAR UNDERWEAR FOR BOTH SEXES, CELLULAR SHEETS, CoUNTERPANES, &c. 
dllustrated Price-List sent post: ~free on application, 


OLIVER BROS., ., 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
AND FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY HOSIERS. 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE. — ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive 


aura Winter Resort. First Class Return Ticket from Santen (Waterloo), and Seven 
Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel Tickets 


et HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established, 


ae led in situation. Opposite West Pier. Spacious and Reading Rooms, 
service. Great variety of excellent wines. 


THE (Zesidential) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 


VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


This new ecight-storied stone edifice is a‘ Family Suite” Hotel, at the corner of Palace 
py ed the Fe porte and quiet end of Victoria Street ; has south and west aspects, warmed 
can elevators, ¢lectric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every 


ircases, Amer: 
pe a pepnenes ; its special feature (which distinguishes it from other London hotels) is its 
unmatched family suites of few or many rooms. enclosed as flats, each with its own dressing- 


room, bath-room (fitted with porcelain bath), &e. British servants only. High~ ~class cuisine 
exquisite table secured by telegraph.—Address, * Belgravian, 
ondon,"’ or Telephone No, 3083. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FAOING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLAOE, 8.W. 


fils A the distance)and the Embankment Gardens. 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c. The rooms are all fin 
to suit the wishes ofincoming tenants,and the rentals include all rates, taxes, water ‘rap 


at the office on the to HampTon : 
Waterloo House), 


THE LACON PEN 
(IMPROVED). 


The only Fountain Pen with a TRANSPARENT barrel. 

Carries a Gold incorrodible nib, removable as easily asin an ordinary holder, 
broad, medium, or tine pointed. 

Nothing is required beyond filling the barrel with any pure ink. 

Will be taken back and money refunded if returned within four days. 


Price 8s, 6d, post free, on receipt of remittance. 
To be obtained only of 


THE LACON PEN AGENCY, WINCHESTER. 

FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
40s. CARRIAGE. PAID. W H | S KY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, ~ 


“ LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Post Free. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £12,000,000. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000. CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 

MODERN — OF ASSURANCE, 


ull P to 
CHIEF OFFICE: norat EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1503.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, G General neral Manager. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICH IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 
Royal BANK of QUEENSLAND, Limited, 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1,000,000. SUBSCRIBED DITTO.... £750,000. 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS.. £375,000. RESERVE FUND AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS.. £41,000. ASSETS OF BANK...... £1,454,303. 
Loypon AGENcy— & 2 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C, 

Banking Busi with ¢ of £50, and upwards, received 
pow at 5 per cent. perannum. 
H. HALL SMITH, Secretary. 


ANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Office—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Reserve Fund (Invested in Consois).. £20, 
Reserve Liability £1,500,000 

This Bank grants drafts on all its branches and agencies, and transacts every description 
of Senking Fy connected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, on the most favour- 


The London Office receives fixed ~ pad of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
which can be ascertained on application. 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Binns ere BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


CENT. INTE REST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on Two 

SURRENT ACC YUUNTS, calculated on minimum monthly balances, when 
. ICK, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. SAVINGS 
DEPARTMEN 1. For the encoar ement the Bank receives small sums on 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’'S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


“Itis an excellent dietetic food and “I have never tasted Cocoa that } 
beverage, highly | nutritious, palatable | like so well.” 
Sir C, A. CAMERON, M.D., President 
(Dr.) G. D. SU . 
(Prof.) J. ALFRED WANKLYN. Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 


ASK FOR “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


SHIPPING. 
P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


| every week. 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS JAPAN, 
USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, and every alternate week. 
ALEXANDRIA. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, 
Fer, postienton ap \ the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 
spur Street, London, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH GIBRALTAR NAPLES, SUBZ, aud 
OLOMBO. 8 STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afi High-clase 
lectric Hotand Cold Bethe Good Ventilation and ever? ‘comfort. 


F. GREEN & CO.; Head Offices : 
Managers. ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch avenue, London, 
For way wale to the latter firm. at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
16 Coc Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


DPX EFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle a: i] 
for delicate constitutions, 
Children and Infants, 


Sold throughout the World. 


‘WESIMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, S.W.— 
tuted 1719._The House Committee respectiully solicit CONTRIBUTIONS in aid 
bv y subscriptions. Aaditional Annua)> 

SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


of the BR Hospital in London 
Subscriptions are particularly 


and allows Interest at the rate of iNT. per annum on each P 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, vith fil particulars, post free, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1863, 


[THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
issued to December 31, 1890, receive fi 
or paid on F Shares (£30 each) ‘turing Year of issue. Five per cent. 


een. = on Deposits of £500 and upwards for terms. 
and upwards at one month's notice Four 
H. TEMPLE. 


For For particular apply to the Secretary. 
NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY, Limited. 

ESTABLISHED 1865. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishersof Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 


A MONTHLY OATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. —Telegraphic Address: 
186 STRAND, W.C., anp 87 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


CapitalSubscribed £4,000,000 
Capital Paid-up £362,767 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 318,667 aman 
Investments per Balance-sheet at December 31, 1890 £4,204,780 


H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, Bart.,G.C.8.I., K.C.M.G., M.P, 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M.P, 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M.P, 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq.,C.M.G. 
Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
The Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, bearing satergsd ot 
per cent. for five or six youre, | and percent. for seven to ten years ; and t. 
tual Debentures or Four benture Stock at = Pe £100, 


The interest is payable hal A ny on January l and Ju ttached to the 
and by warrants in of the registered holders the ature Stock. 
bentures and Debenture Stock are limited to, and are secured by, the Unpaid Capital 


cegli7aas)and by the investments and general pty ofthe Company. 
orme of application can be obtained at the offices of the Company. 


HENRY M. PA Manager. 
Portland House, Basinghall Street, London, E.0. 
Cry of I LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 5 Finsbury Square, 
the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom. 
Established 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, 
ae (anes numbering now about 10,000 in by ear) are of both sexes and all oe, tam 
e tye old to adults over 95. Over 46 patients have been relieved the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the Society's 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street; and 
JOUN NORBURY, Treasurer 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 


have been rescued from infamous den 
ustrial homes, to which Beadle been made. 


is maintained for 
the Society. FUNDS are 


TT Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, §.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


Just published. 


FURTHER RELIQUES of CONSTANCE NADEN. Being 


Bowe and Tracts for our Times. Boni. with an Analytical and Critical —\- 
tion and Notes,by GrorGe M. Movuig. With Portrait and Facsimile of ber last letter. 
Demy svo, cloth top, edge gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Bickers & Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


NEW BOOK BY THE EARL OF BELMORE. 


HISTORY OF THE CORRY FAMILY 
OF CASTLECOOLE. 


!By the EARL of BELMORE, G.C.M.G. 
Author of “ The History of the Two Ulster Manors of Finagh and Coole,” and 
“ Parliamentary Memoirs of Fermanagh and Tyrone.” 


8vo,. 10s. 6d. 
LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. Leighton, Bart, P.R.A., Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart., R.A., L. Alma R.A., J. L. Meissonier, J. Hook, R.A., 
Rosa Bonheur, and Birket Foster. 


The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s., or handsomely 
bound together, 21s. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1891, 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL, 


CONSISTING OF 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


With Two Full-page Etchings, “Circe” and “The Last Spoonful,” and a Photo— 
gravure of “ Persepolis,” and about Forty Ilustrations in the text. 


LONDON: J. 8. VIRTUE & Limite», 26 IVY LANE, 44 
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November 7, 1891.] The Saturday Review. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. By H. D. Trait, D.C.L. Being the New Volume 
in “ The Queen's Prime Ministers Series.” With Shsteare Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s [Ready November 23. 


In this Volume the career and public acts of the Prime Minister will be reviewed from the ee of an independent Conservatism, while an attempt is also 
made to trace the successive developments of the character and policy of Lord Salisbury in their relation to the general political movement of the time at and 


DR. PARKE IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
MY PERSONAL EXPERIENCES in EQUATORIAL AFRICA as MEDICAL OFFICER 


of the EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. By THOMAS HEAZLE PARKE, Hon. D.C.L. (Durh.), Hon. Fellow Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c., 
Surgeon Army Medical Staff. With Map, Portrait,and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, ONE GUINEA 

“ Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the expedition. Not only have we at last an authentic ond detailed account of the manv months’ stay 
at Fort Bodo, but all over Mr. Parke fills in many lacune which have been left even in the detailed narrative of Mr. Stanley himself...... Every page of his book bears 
witness to the kindness of heart and clearness of head of Surgeon Parke.”"— 7imes. 

“ Mr. Parke's book is in the main no more than his diary. Here it is, just as he wrote it, with the gaps that tell of sickness and overwork. In its account of the 
experiences of the expedition at Ipoto and Fort Bodo it has the field all to itself.”"—Daily News. 

“The young surgeon's ‘plain unvarnished tale,’ jotted down in his African note-books from day to day, while the writer was for the most part suffering almost 
inconceivable pain, fatigue, and privation, furnishes an exhaustive complement to Mr. Stanley's ‘ Darkest Africa.’....... A good store of valuable information is contained 
in Dr. Parke's graphic narrative, which teems with painstaking observations of African animal and vegetable life, with elaborate diagnoses of local diseases and exact 
chronicles of their course under ‘experimental treatment, and with introspective studies of native character, habits, and customs.” —Jaily Telegraph. 

“It is enoueh to say that Dr. Parke’s account need fear comparison with none that has preceded it in permanent value as a contribution to the literature of 
exploration in Equatorial Africa. In common with its predecessors the volume is well illustrated, and it forms a notable contribution to the record of travel in one of 
the last strongholds of savage man. Morning Post. 

“ The best supplement to Mr. Stanley’s book which has yet appeared. None of the previous | work3 enables the reader so clearly to grasp the terrible nature of the 
trials to which tue expedition was subjected, and none bringsso strongly into relief the t of Mr. Stanley. Surgeon Parke’s volume abounds with 
interest of every kind. There are abundant accounts of the native ways, of the various ailments to > which African travellers are subject, and of the incidents of life 
daring the expedition. Guardian, 


EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated, with a 


Critical Introduction, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt, 6s. 
“ His essays are gencrally just and always interesting.’— Times. | “ Valuable, sound, and strong pieces of cri = Si 


WILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir. With Bibliography and Catalogue of Prints and aoe 


by AUSTIN DOBSON. With nomerous Illustrations and Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo. nearly 400 pp., buckram, gilt top, 24s. A limited Large-Paper 
Edition is in preparation, price £2 128, 6d, [Ready November 19, 


THE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: an Examination of the Historical and Geogra- 


hical Conditions under which the We:tern Continent was Disclosed to Europe; with an Inquiry into the Personal History of Cristoval Colon. By JUSTIN 
INSOR, Author of “A Narrative and Critical History of America” &c. With Maps and numerous Illustrations, atest: 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—Important New Series. 


Uniform crown 8vo, vols, cloth extra, with PuoroGravure Porrrarts, 3s. 6d. each. 


Ready next Tuesday, | Ready November 24. 
BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. | BY THE Rev. ALEXR. MACLAREN, D.D., OF MANCHESTER, 


LIVING THEOLOGY. | THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 


Volumes will follow in quick3succession by other equally well-known and representative preachers, 


Now ready, a NEW POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Buackmorr. With 18 L[lustrations by 


William Small. Square 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 73, 6d. 
“ An ideal gift-book is provided by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., in the shape of an elegantly bound, clearly printed, and gracefully illustrated edition of Mr, 
re's‘ Lorna Doone’ This is likely to become a ‘joy for ever’ in many acultared household.”—Globe, 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW STORY BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT and OTHER PLACES, depicted by Rupyarp Kirtine, 


Author of “ Soldiers Three,” “ The Story of the Gadsbys,” &c. Demy 8vo. paper cover, ONE SHILLING. 


A RED SISTER: a Story of Three Days and Three Months. By C. L. Pirxis, Author of 


“ At the Moment of Victory” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
“ A thoroughly readable novel.”—Court Circular, | * The story is well conceived and skilfully developed.”.—Glasgow Herald. 


GODIVA DURLEIGH. By Saran Doupney, Author of “ A Woman’s Glory,” “Where the 


Dew falls in London,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 81s.64. “ A charming type of the imo girl,” — Whitehall Review. 
“ The story is sure to be popular with girls.”—Scotsman, | very good novel for very good girls it is."—Saturday Review. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. By Frank R. Srocxroy, Author of “ Rudder Grange,” “ The Late 


Mrs. Null,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
“A pleasing little comedy, which may be read when we are a little tired of seriousness, atmgabem a lighter page."—Daily Graphic. 


A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. By Atrrep Crark, Forest Department, Ceylon. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


DR. HUGUET. By Icnatius Donnetty, Author of ‘ Casar’s Column,” “ Ragnarok,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE VALLEY COUNCIL; or, Leaves from the Journal of Thomas Bateman, of Caubelego 


Station, N.S.W. Edited by PERCY CLARKE, Author of “ Three Diggers” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


GUIDE to MODERN COOKERY. By Miss Mary Harrison, Author of “The Skilful Cook ” 


&c, With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir THOMAS DYKE he Bart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ Needs no recommendation beyond its own fulness, clearness, and practical utility.”—Scotsman. 


HOW MARTIN DRAKE FOUND his FATHER; or, Wanderings in the West. By 


G. NORWAY, Author of “ The Adventures of Johnny Pascoe” &c, Illustrated by Lancelot: Speed. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


AN INCA QUEEN;; or, Lost in Peru. J. Evetyy. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt ign 5s. “ The story is briskly told, and we incident.’’—Spectator. 


NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


CESAR CASCABEL. By Jutes Verve, Author of “ From the Earth to the Moon,” “ Around 


mn World in Eighty Days,” &c, Tllustrated with 80 Full-Page Sroneiags Crown 8vo, cioth extra, gilt edges, 63, 
t bo 1 i je! 
a very name of Jules Verne, that teller? Here is another of his bright, racy, wonderful stories.......The book 
LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ST, DUNSTAN'’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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NOTICE. 


The 
Anti-Jacobin, 


H Weeklp Review. 
EDITED BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Besides the customary Review of the Political Events and Move- 
ments of the Week, the Theatre, the Book-Market, Sc. §c., the 
Anti-Jacosix, for November 7, contains a description of a 
“ White Night,” “A Dialogue in a Theatre,” a Village Sketch, 
by the Author of “ Mademoiselle Ixe,” an article on the “ Auda- 
cious in Art” (with various illustrative drawings), and other 
papers. 

The ANTI-JAcoBIN is now enlarged by an addition to the 
number of its pages. Both as a Review of Affairs and as a 
Literary Journal, its scope has therefore been widened ; measures 
have been taken to make it yet more interesting and authoritative ; 
i is “got up” more carefully and printed on finer paper; and 
the price of it has been raised to that of all similar publications— 
namely, SIXPENCE. 


OFFICE: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 


NOW READY, 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 


By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, 


Author of “ The Life of Savonarola” &c, 


Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 


In 2 volumes, containing New Preface and Two New Chapters, with Four 
Copperplate and 29 other Full-page Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 32s. 


London; T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
On November 10, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE NEW RECTOR. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The House of the Wolf” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of “ Micah Clarke” &c. 
“ A tale in which ung | people. at least, will find a delight rcarcely inferior to that with 
Tts and enlightened as 


they perused “Iv readers will be at once tascinated an: 


history and ime.”—Scvtsman, 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 6s. NOVELS, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s, 


A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Terzer, 


Author f* The Outeasts ” 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW GRUB STREET.. By George Gissine, 


Author of “ Demos,” “ Thyrza,” “ A Life’s Morning,” &c, 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CU., 15 WATERLOO PLACF, S.W, 


SATURDAY REVIEW —Tho following NUMBERS 


st THE REVIEW are req hich Is. will be given, vis. 
(clean copies).— 


75, 99, 113, 
38 Sout ; iby 188, and 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE GAMBLER’S SECRET. By Percy 


FENDALL, Author of “‘ Spiders and Flies” &c. 2 vols. 


FROM HARVEST to HAY-TIME. By 


Mase Hart, Author of “ Two English Girls.” 2 vols. 


ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice Waitsy, 


Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick” &c, 2 vols. 


PEGGY’S PERVERSITY. By Mrs. Conney, 


Author of “ A Lady Horsebreaker” &c. 38 vols, 


CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. By Anne 


Beate, Author of “Fay Arlington” &c. 2 vols. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manvitte Fenn, 


Author of “‘ The Master of the Ceremonies” &c. 2 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE.” 
MORAL TEACHINGS of SCIENCE. By Arasetra B. 


BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 33. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM IN SIZE. 
THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 6s.; calf, 11s, 
THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES : a Sequel to “ The Fairyland of Science.” 6s. ; 


calf, 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand. 6s.; calf, 11s. 
WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols. cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. each ; or bound in 


1 vol. calf, 
SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth Edition. 8s. 6d.; calf, 
price lis. 
“ Hundreds s of children have learnt their first science lessons from Miss Buckley's enchant- 
ing books.”"— Manchester Examiner. 


* Charming Gypctotions of the facts and phenomena of nature—at once simple and 
wenn SECOND EDITION, Revised, 7s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPITY of 
IRELAND. By Epwarp Hutt, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. With 2 Coloured Maps and 


29 Illustrations. Lar, it 8vo. cloth. 
* Professor Hull has brought out a second edition of his admirable end instructive treatise . 
This — has been completely revised to include in all that is stated the results of the 
researches. The-e remarkable fresh fe = shown very clearly, 


ond thew the value of the book has been greatly t-book it is unique. % 
Irish Times, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; their History, Structure. and Resources ; 
with Notices of the Coal-fields of other parts of the World. Fourth Edition. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 16s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ISLES ; 
with a Dissertation on the Origin of vaaere, Europe and of the Atlantic Ocean. With 
27 Coloured Mays. Medium Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 6s. 


A CENTURY of CONTINENTAL HISTORY, 1780-1880. 
By J. Rose, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc., formerly Classical Scholar of College, 
Cambridge, Lecturer on Modern History under the ¢ Uni 
Scheme. Crown Svo. cloth, with Maps and Plans. 

“Mr. Rose may be congratulated on the succinct, able, and clear summary which be has 
given.”"—Spectator. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


BAREROCK;; or, the Island of Pearls. A Book of 
Adventure for Boys. By Henny Nasu. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 
Large crown Svo. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 63. (Vow ready. 


DARK DAYS in CHILE: an Account of the Revolu- 
tion of 1891. By Maunice H. Hervey, Secial Correspondent of the 
“ Times” during the Chilian Revolution, With 15 Full-page Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 15s, (Just ready. 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA. By Geratp H. Portat, 
C.B., H.M.’s Consul-General at Zanzibar. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 15s. [Just ready. 


LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY WOMAN. By 


Mrs. W. K. Ciurvorp, Author of “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime” &c. 1 vol. crown 
8vro. cloth, 63. (Just ready, 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Prof. C. Luoyp Morean, 


Author of ** Animal Life and Intelligence” &c. A Popular Book on Natural 
History, fully Illustrated by W. Monkhouse Rowe. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Just ready. 


FRIENDS of the OLDEN TIME. By Atice Garpner, 
Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. With Illustrations 
from the Antique. Square 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. The Second 
Edition of Professor Ltoyp MorGan’s Important Work is now ready at all 
Booksellers’, Demy 8vo, with 40 Illustrations and Diagrams, 16s. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office. 
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A. & C. BLACK. 


Now ready. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lec- 


tures, 1891. By Prof. Sir G. @. Stokes, Bart., M.P. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Now ready. 


PAGANISM and CHRISTIANITY. By J. A. 


Farrer. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
Now ready. 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of ISRAEL and 


JUDAH. By Prof. J. WELLBAUSEN. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Now ready. 


THE CHURCH of SCOTLAND. A Sketch 


of its History. By the Rev. P. M’'ADAM Murr. New and Revised Edition, 
with Notes and Index. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Now ready. 


FOOD, PHYSIOLOGY, “Science in 


Plain Language” Series. By WitniamM Dunnam, F.RS.E. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Now ready. 


BANKING and NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 


ao A Manual of Practical Law. By F. Trtyarp, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 


Now ready. 


COPY RIGHT, PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, 


&c. A Manual of Practical Law. By W. A. Bewes, LL.B. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 5s. 
Now ready. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Warrer 


Scorr, Bart. New Half-crown Edition. In 25 vols. Illustrated, with Steel 
Frontispiece and Vignettes. Sets in cloth, gilt top, £3 3s. 


Now ready, Vols. I. to XII. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Watrer 


Scott, Bart. New Popular Edition. With Introduct ‘y Vignettes and 
Special Glossaries, In 25 vols. 6d. each, 


Now ready. 


MEMORIALS of EDINBURGH in the OLDEN 


TIME. By Sir Wrrson, LL.D., F.RS.E. 2 vols. medium 4to. cloth, 
price 25s, Also a few Copies on Ha:d-made Paper, royal 4to, £3 3s. 


Loxpon: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Sono Saqvare. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, 
K.G., K.T., K.P. 


THE 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


SOUTHERN INDIA AND THE 
DECCAN. 
By C. R. DAY, Captain, Oxfordshire Light Infantry, 


With an Introduction by A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 


The book is illustrated by a Series of admirable Drawings of Indian Musical 
Instruments by WILLIAM GIBB, Thev form Seventeen Plates, printed in the highest 
style of Chromo-Lithography, under the direct superintendence of the Artist, and will, 
the Publishers believe, in themselves Sully justify the publication, 


THE IMPRESSION IS LIMITED TO 
SEVEN HUNDRED COPIES, printed on finest Plate Paper, handsomely 
bound, £3 13a, 6d. net, 
AND 
FIFTY COPIES, Plates and Letterpress entirely printed on finest Japanese 
paper, £7 7s, net. 


The Publishers undertake not to print further Copies nor publish any smaller 
edition, and reserve the right to raise the price after a certain number have been 
sold, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO.; and 
ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, LONDON, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
NOVEMBER. 


ON SPURIOUS WORKS OF ART. By Sir Ronrysox. 

UNPUBLISHED PAGES OF PEPYS’ DIARY. By H. B. WueaTLey. 

THE CHRISTIAN HELL. By Jaues Mew. 

{S MAN THE ONLY REASONER? By James ScLiy. 

THE MIMES OF HERODAS, By C. WursLey. 

BYRON AT PISA. By Mrs. Ross. 

THE PSYCHICAL SOCIETY'S GHOSTS. By A. TAYLor INNES. 

Tag OF COMMONS AND THE CHURCH. By oF 

yERLEY. 

FRENCH AUTHORS ON EACH OTHER. By E. Dettuue. 

IS OUR YEOMANRY WORTH PRESERVING? By Major the Right Hon. the 
EARL oF AIRLIE. 

LIFE IN A JESUIT COLLEGE. By H. Dzrewickt. 

DARWINISM IN THE NURSERY. By Lovis Rostxsoy, M.D. 

MY CRITICS. By Eowarp Dicey, C.B. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.,LTD. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 913. NOVEMBER 1891, 3s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


“THE ELEGIE.” 

THE FUTURE ROLE OF THE ARMY RESERVE. By Major-General 
F. Cuenevix Trencn, C.M.G. 

AUTUMN LIGHTS AND SHADES. By “A Sow or THR MARsies.” 

DAWN IN NYASSALAND. By Dr. D. Kern Cross, Blantyre, East Central 
Africa. 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

VON MOLTKE’S FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870-71. By General Sir 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., G.C.B, 

THE AULD HOUSE O° GASK: A SKETCH FROM STRATHEARN. By 
JouN Sruarr 

THE EGYPTIANS AND THE OCCUPATION. 

‘THE OLD SALOON, 

THE RIOTS IN CHINA. 

‘THE RIGHT HON. W. H. SMITH. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Ask for them at al/ Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


Demy &vo. with Portrait, cloth, 163. 


GENERAL CRAUFURD and his LIGHT 


DIVISION ; with manv Anecdotes, a Parer and Letters by Sir John Moore ; 
and also Letters from the Rigut Hon, W. Windham, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Londonderry, and others. By the Rev. ALEXANDER H, Cravrurp, 
M.A., formerly Exbibitioner of Oriel College, Oxtord. 


“ A stirring book.” —7imes. 
“ An interesting life of the ‘ fightingest’ of English soldiers.”—Saturday Review. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


A FATAL SILENCE. By Frorence Marryat, 


Author of “The Risen Deal,” “A Svearlet Sin,” &c, 3 vols. 
“ Those — like an exciting story should read this book, which is the best 


Miss Florence Marryat has written.” —North British Daily Mail, 


CLEMENT BARNOLD’S INVENTION. 


By Lionrt Hawke. Cloth, 5s. 
A oar story by an Australian author ; it is full of strong situations and breaks 


quite fresh g:ound, 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ALLAN’S WIFE. By H. Haaearp. 


Illustrated. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
With 34 Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenbagen and Charles Kerr. 


The New Volumes in the Standard Library. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. each, are 


A BORN COQUETTE. By the Author of 


“ Molly Bawn” &c. 


MISADVENTURE. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of “ My Friend Jim ” &c. 


NABOTH’S VINEYARD. By the Authors 


of “ An Irish Cousin.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


PAUL NUGENT—MATERIALIST. By 


F. and the Rev. H. Darwin Borroy. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
Any pert of the United Kingdom ..........seseeeeeceees 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt,and America ...... 1 10 6 


This story, which met with s.ch success when first pub.isbed in two-volume 
form, is now ready in a New and Cheaper Editioa, price 2s. 


ONLY A SHADOW. By D. Curistre Murray 


and H. HERMAN. Crown 8vo. paper, price 1s. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO. Loren. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 
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Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN has pleasure 
in making the following announcements :— 


“ PICTURES OF TRAVEL, 1823-1828,” 
in 2 vols, small crown 8vo. price 10s., being 
Vols. If. and III. of The WORKS of 
HEINRICH HEINE, translated by C. G. 
Leland (Hans Breitmann), published this day. 


TASMA’S New Novel, “THE PENANCE 
OF PORTIA JAMES,” will be ready at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’ on November 9, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


“INCONSEQUENT LIVES: a_ Village 
Chronicle. Shewing how certain Folk set out 
for El Dorado; What they attempted ; and 
what they attained,” by J. H. Pearce, Author 
of “ Esther Pentreath,” will be ready in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 5s. on November 10. 


The New Volume of Heinemann’s International 
Library, “ PEPITA JIMENEZ,’ trans- 
lated from the Spanish of Juan Valera, will be 
ready at all Booksellers’ on November 12, 
price 3s. 6d. cloth, or 2s. 6d. paper covers. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 
THE FRENCH ARMIES (with Map). By the Right Hon. Sir Cuanues W. Ditxe, 


FAMINE IN RUSSIA. By E. B. Lanry, 

IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By T. W. Russet, M.P. 

THE FREE STAGE AND THE NEW DRAMA. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. By Mrs, Henry Fawcerr. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. By FRAnNcIs ADAMs, 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH. By Miss Beruam-Epwarps. 
SLAVERY IN MADAGASCAR. By Vanaza. 

THE BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA. By Freperic Harrison. 
THE “INTERVIEWER” ABROAD. By Professor Dowpen. 
THE MODERN MARK ANTONY. By Colonel MALLESON. 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Chaps. IV.-VIII. By W. H. 


STATH. 


MY THOUGHTS _- on MUSIC and MUSI- 


CIANS. By H. H.SrarHam. Demy 8vo. [Next week. 
HUGHES, 


A WEEK’S TRAMP in ‘DICKENS. LAND. 


By W. R. Huoues, F.L.S. With upwards of 100 Illustrations by F. G. 
Kitton and others. Demy 8vo. 163. 
The I ad Mall Gazette says :—" It is a work — every lover of Dickens will hail with 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGY PT and ASSYRIA. 


From the French of G. MasrEno. With 188 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


HAZEL FANE. By Brancue Rooseverr. 


3 vols. 


MARY A. DICKENS, 


CROSS CURRENTS. By Mary A. Dickens. 


s vols. 


at us of Mrs, Gaske’ 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


ONE of OUR CONQUERORS. By Georcr 


MFREDITH. A One-Volume Edition, uniform with the 33. 6d, and 6s, Editions 


o his Works. [Next week. 
. P. SINNETT. 
KARMA. By A. P. Suyyetr. A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Vol. VIII. in December. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP-EDIA. A Dictionary of 


Universal Knowledge. With Maps and Wood Engravings. In 10 vols. 
imperial 8vo. Entirely New Edition. Vols. I., IJ., IIL, 1V., V., VL, and 
VII. are now ready, price 10s. each, cloth ; 15s. each, half-morocco. 


The Work is also being issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 


« The leading, literary, po'itical, scientific, and artistic subjects included in this 
volume have been intrusted to specially qualified writers, whose articles are, as 
rule, entirely new. It is already evident that the new edition of ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia’ will reflect the highest credit on its editor and its publishers.” 

Spectator. 

“ The work is maintained with unflagging spirit ; no care, no pains. no expense 
have been spared, and the result is a book which it will not be easy to supersede: 
The articles thronghout, and the whole work of editing, are most ably and con- 
scientiously done.”— British Weekly. 


LIFE and WORKS of BURNS. Edited by Ronerr 
CuAmBers, LL.D. New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

“ Has a value of its own which nothing can supersede, and must ever retain its 
place among standard books on the life and works of our national poet. In this 
issue the original four volumes are bound in two. They are handsome, and in every 
respect admirably got up.”—/Sco/sman, 


THE CHILDREN of WILTON CHASE. By L. T. 


Mrapr, Author of “Scamp and I,” * Daddy's Boy,” &c. With 6 Original 
Illustrations by Everard Hopkins. 3s. 6d. 


THE RAJAH of DAH. By Grorce Manvinie Fenny, 


Author of “In the King’s Name” &c. With 6 Original Illustrations by 
W. S. Stacey. 3s, 6d. 


ROSE and LAVENDER. By the Author of “ Laddie,” 


“Miss Toosey'’s Mission,’ &c. With 4 Original [!lustrations by Herbert A. 
Bone. 2s. 6d 


JOAN and JERRY. By Mrs. O’Rermuy, Author of 


“Sussex Stories” &c, With 4 Original Illustrations by Herbert A. Bone. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. By Artur 


LeE Kyicut, Author of “The Adventures of a Micshipmite” &c. With 
Frontispiece by W. 8. Stacey. 2s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG RANCHMEN;; or, Perils of Pioneer- 
ing in the Wild West. By Cuartes R. Kenyon. With 4 Original Illustra- 
tions by W. 8. Stacey. 2s. 6d. 


ELIZABETH;; or, Cloud and Sunshine. By Hentey I. 


ArpDEN, Author of * Leather Mill Farm,” “* Aunt Bell,” &c. With Frontis- 
piece by Herbert A. Bune. 23, 


THE BEWITCHED LAMP. By Mrs. Moteswortn. 


With Frontispiece by Robert Barnes, 1s, 


ERNEST’S GOLDEN THREAD. By Epirn C. Kenyon. 


With Frontispiece by Herbert A. Bone. 1s. 


DUTY and AFFECTION; or, the Drummer-Boy. 


With Frontispiece by W.S. Stacey. 1s, 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. Elementary Course. Adapted to 


the Syllabus of the South Kensington Science Department. By the late 
ANDREW FINDLATER, M.A., LL.D. New Edition by Davip ForsyTsa, M.A 
D.Sc., Principal, Higher Grade School, Leeds. 2s. 


AGRICULTURE. Elementary Course. Adapted to 


the Syllabus of the South Kensington Science Department. By WILLIAM 
T. Lawrence, Teacher of the Principles of Agriculture, Hereford, 2s. 


CHAMBERS’S HISTORICAL READER. Book VII. 


The Hanoverian Period, acquisition and growth of British Colonies, Biogra- 
phies of Eminent Men. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for November contains the 
Opening Chapters of 
“A SOLDIER AND A GENTLEMAN,” 
by J. MacLAREN Conran, Author of “ Master of his Fate.” 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Loren, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; AND EDINBURGH. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Ready this day, at all Libraries. 
By the AUTHOR of ** MAN PROPOSES” &c. 


A RUDE AWAKENING. 


3 vols. 


By Mrs. A. PHILLIPS, Author of “ Benedicta” &c. 
By the AUTHOR of “HUSBAND AND WIFE.” 


THE LADY OF BALMERINO. 


3 vols. 


By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON, 
Author of “A Morganatic Marriage,” “ The | an of Manhood,” 
Sweet Magdalen,” &c. & 
TRISCHLER & COMPANY, 18 NEW sarees STREET, 2°48 


{ qd 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


Mrs. FRANK GRIMWOOD'S narrative of her 
ESCAPE from the scene of the recent 
MUTINY in MANIPUR will be published 
next week, in 1 volume, demy 8vo. with 
Portraits and Illustrations, 15s. 


BY MRS. J, H. RIDDELL, 


A MAD TOUR;; or, Rambles on Foot through 


the Black Forest. By Caartorre E, L, Rippett, Author of “ George Geith of 
Fen Court.” Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


BY THE HON. MRS. RICHARD MONCK. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES. An Account 


cf a Visit to Canada. By Frances E.0.Moncx. Demy 8vo. 15s, 


A NEW VOLUME OF ROAD TRAVEL, 


ACROSS ENGLAND in aDOG-CART. From 


London to St. David's and Back. By James Jonn Hissry, Author of “A 
Tour in a Phaeton” &c With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


BY THE REV. C. H. COPE. 


CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A.: a Life 


Record. By his Son, the Rev. Cuantes Henry Cope, M.A. With Portrait 
and Facsimile Reproductions. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


“No stimulus is needed to induce society to give a hearty reception to these 
reminiscences...... Strovg in memories of an art student's life, in gossip about 
Mr. Cope’s pictures and those of his contemporaries; and in sketches of rustic 
characters noted for their poaching propensities.”— 7imzes, 


BY M. LAVISSE. 


THE YOUTH of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


From the French of Ernest Lavissz. By STEPHEN SIMEON. Demy 8vo. 
price lés. 


“ An important work which may be studied side by side with Carlyle.” —Times, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hecror Manor. 


crown 8vo, 


2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN LONDON TOWN.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By Karnarine Ler 
(Mrs. Jenner), Author of “A Western Wild Flower.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
“ An interesting and exciting story.”—Observer, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE, DE MERSAC,” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norns, 


Author of “A Bachelor's Blunder” &c. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, Author of 


“Success” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GODFREY HELSTONE.” 


PATIENCE HOLT. By Grorerana 


Author of “Diana” &c, 3 vels. crown 8vo, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS. 
THE DEWY MORN. By RicnarpJerreries. 


MARY ST. JOHN. By Rosa N. Carey. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND ‘A QUARTER 
COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in red cloth. 
Each novel complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s.6d, Thirty-four Volumes have now 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LATE WILLIAM BLADES’ LAST WORK. 


Now ready, tastefully printe® and handsomely bound, price 15s ; roxburgh, 
21s, net ; large paper (Whatman), roxburgh, 423. net. 


THE PENTATEUCH of PRINTING: with a Chapter 


on Judges. By the late Witt1AM BLADES. With a Memoir of the Author 
anda List or nis Works by TALRoT BAINES REED. 
“ Full of curious and interesting details bearing on the origin and history of 
printing at home and abroad, set forth in a painstaking judicial —, 
y News. 


THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 
Edited by G. L. Gomme, F.S A., and T. Farnman Orpisn, F.S.A. 
Post 8vo. tastefully printed and bound, price 6s. ; roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; large 
paper, roxburgh, 21s, net, 
The First Volume now ready, entitled :— 
THE ANTIQUITIES and CURIOSITIES of the 


EXCHEQUER. By HAtt, F.S.A., of H.M.’s Public Record Office. 
With Ilustrations by Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., andan Introduction by Sir JoHN 
Luppock, Bart. 
“A scholarly and well-written book, fall of valuable information which cannot 
easily be found elsewhere.”—St. James's Gazette, 


NEW VOLUME of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 
Tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in cloth, 7s. 61.; hand-made 
paper, roxburgh, 10s, 6d. net ; large paper (50 only), 21s. net. 

The roxrburgh and large-paper editions of this work are only sold in sets, 
ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY. Part I. Edited by 


GrorGe LAWRENCZ GoMME, F.S.A, 


NEW VOLUME of POPULAR COUNTY HISTORIES. 


“ We may leok forward to manv entertaining hours spent in reading this series 
of County Histories.”—Land and Water, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. ; roxburgh, 10s, 6d. net, 


A HISTORY of NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. By Cor- 


NELIUS Brown, Author of “ Annals of Newark.” 


Handsome demy &vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of COREA, ANCIENT and MODERN. 


With Description of Manners and Customs, Language and Geography. By 
Rev. Jonn Ross, seven years resident in Manchuria, 


A's», by the same Author, price 7s. 6d. 


THE MANCHUS; or, REIGNING DYNASTY of 


CHINA: their Rise and Progress. 


No. I. now ready, price 1s. 


AN ACCOUNT of BRITISH FLIES. (Diptera.) By 


F. V. B.A., F.E.S., of St. John's College, Camb. idge. 


Fep. 8vo. olive cloth, price 4s, 6d, 


WITH POET and PLAYER. Essays on Literature 


and the Stage. By Wm. Davenrorr ApaAms, Author of ‘* Rambles in Book- 
land,” “A Book of Burlesque,” &c. 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITION, uniform with the First Series, 


Fep. 8vo. olive cloth, price 53, 


OBITER DICTA. Second Series. 


M.P. 


By Av@ustINE 


Crown 8vo. price 1s, 64., post free. 
ACTING and the Art of Speech at the PARIS CON- 


SERVATOIRE. Hints on Reading, Reciting, Acting, and the Cure of 
Stammering. By T. RAYMAN SOLLY. 


In handsome crown 8vo. gilt lettered, price 6s. 


BOGATZKY’S GOLDEN TREASURY: a Reprint of 


the edition of 1775 (privately printed at the ovst of Mr. John Thornton) ; 
together with Critical Notes, hitherto unpublished, by the late Rev. Joun 
BerripGe, Vicar of Everton, and Important Corrections by the Same Hand, 
Edited by the Rev. Cuarves P. Patnn, B.A. With Introduction by the Rev. 
H. C. G. Mowe, Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 


published in hand 8vo. price 63. 


Just 
THINGS TO COME; being Essays towards a fuller 
Apprehension of the Christian Idea. 
Contributers: Rev. G. W. Allen, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Rev. R. W. Corbet, 
J. W. Farquhar, E:q., Rev. F. Mann, Rev. C. R. Shaw-Stewart. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 23. 6d. 


THE SOCIALISM of CHRISTIANITY. By W. 
mein M.A. With Introductory Letter by Right Rev. Bishop 
ITCHINSON, 
“Mr. Blissard’s discourses supply altogether a very useful, wholesome, and 
stimulating tonic on social ethics.”—Daily Chronicle, 


Handsome 4to, with Illustrations and Maps, price 5s. 
AFRICA REDIVIVA; or, the Occupation of Africa 


by Christian Missionaries of Europe and North America, By RoserT 
EEDHAM Cust, LL.D., Author of Bible Translations &c. 


CHEAPER EDITION, tastefully bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS from a MINISTRY of FIFTY YEARS. 
By Rev. Cuartes M.A., Oxon, Author of “Scripture Expositor.” 
“Thoroughly sound throughout, and spiritual; the standard of reference is 
always the Word of God. An interesting and valuable confirmation of the truth 
and value of Evangelical doctrines.”—The Rock. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, eee ™ 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 


G. A. HENTY. 
REDSKIN and COWBOY: a Tale of ‘the Western 


Piiins. By G. A. Henry. With 12 Page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


G. A. HENTY. 


THE DASH for KHARTOUM: a Tale of the Nile 


Expedition, By G, A. HENty. With 10 Page Illustrations bv John Schiia- 
berg and J. Nash, and 4 Plans. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


THE PILOTS of POMONA: a Story of the Orkney 


Islands. Bv Rowert Leiguton. With 8 Page Illustrations by John 
Leighton,and a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


G. A. HENTY. 
HELD FAST for ENGLAND: a Tale of the Siege 


of Gibraltar. By G. A Henry. With 8 Page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 


ANNIE E, ARMSTRONG. 


THREE BRIGHT GIRLS: a Story of Chance and 
Mischance, By ANNIE E. AnMstroxc. With 6 Page Illustrations by W. 
Parkinsoo. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


EDWARD PICKERING. 


SILAS VERNEY: a Tale of the Time of Charles IT. 
By Epwarp Pickering. With 6 Page Illustrations by Alfred Pearze, Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

G. MANVILLE FENN, 


BROWNSMITH’S BOY: a Romance in a Garden. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. New Edition. With 6 Page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, with Full-page Illustrations, and elegantly bound in cloth. 
THE ROVER’S SECRET: a Tale of the Pirate Cays 


and Lagoons of Cuba. By Harry CoLuincwoop. New Edition. 


THE WIGWAM and the WARPATH: Stories of the 


Red Indians. By Ascotr R. Hore. New Edition. 


GIRL NEIGHBOURS; or, the Old Fashion and the 


New. By Sanan TyTLer. New Edition. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; or, the Robinson Crusoe 


of the Nineteenth Century. By DoveLas Frazar. New Edition. 


BLACKIE’S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Illustrations, 


STIMSON’S REEF: a Tale of Adventure. By C. J. 


Illustrated by W.S. Stacey. 


GLADY’S ANSTRUTHER; or, the Young Step- 


mother. By Louisa Tuomrson. Illustrated by F. H, Townsend, 
MARIAN; or, the Abbey Grange. By Annie E. 


ARMSTRONG. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 


*,* Blackie & Son's New Illustrated Catalogue of Books for Young 
Readers sent post free on application. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES 


Just published, in Four Parts, each 1s. 6d, ; or complete in 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


REYNOLDS 
AND CHILDREN’S PORTRAITURE IN ENGLAND 
By W. J. LOFTIE. 
Eight Coloured Plates and many Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Thomas Gainsborough, George Romney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


James Sant, R.A., and Sir J, E. Millais, Bart.. R.A. With Practical Hints for 
iting in Water-Colours by E. J. FLoris. 


Uniform with the above, in Four Parts, each 1s. 6d.; or complete in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LANDSEER 


AND ANIMAL PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 
By W. J. LOFTIE. 
Eight Coloured Plates and many Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures after 
Laudseer, Briton B. Davis, R.A., Morland, 
. Hunt, &c. 


*,* Full Illustrated List of Vere Foster’s Water-Colour Series sent post 
Jree on application, 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


(All ready unless otherwise stated.) 


THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: a Dark 
Chapter of Russian History. Translated from the Russian of DANILEVSKI, 
With Engraved Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ Whilst adhering so closely to facts that his book may be called an historical 
study, the author, by his ski'ful development of the more romantic incidents— 
eg. Ovloff's treacherous wooing—has produced a work which deservedly ranks 
high in Russian literature, and which cannot but give a high opinion of his powers, 
A striking production,’ —Scotsman. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 


THE CONDITION of LABOUR: a Reply to 


the Papal Encyciical on Labour. By Henry Groner, Author of “ Progress 
and Poverty.” With Appendix containing the Encyclical Letter. 2s. 6d. 
[SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES, 


THE BROWNING CYCLOPAEDIA. By 


Dr. Epwarp Bernor. Very thick large crown 8vo, (about 700 pp.), 10s, 6d, 
*_* This, the most important and most generally useful Browning work hitherto 
published, is at length almost ready, and will be issued in November, 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By 


Tos, A, TURNER, for many years resident in the Argentine Republic. Pro- 
fusely Illustiated with Plates and Woodcuts in the Text. (Shortly. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: 


Pre-Christian., Christian, and Philo-ophic. <A Series of Essays by Eminent 
Specialists. Second Edition, entirely Revised and considerably Eolarged, 
containing more than Twenty Additional Articles. [Shortly. 


UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS of THOMAS 


DE QUINCEY. With a Preface and Annotations by JAMes Hoce. New 
and Ubeaper Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, each 3s. 6d. 


NAVAL WARFARE of the FUTURE: a 


Consideration of the Declaration of Paris ; its Obligation and Operation. By 
THOMAS WARAKER, LL.D. 5s. 


THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Mater. 


New Edition (the Sixth) of this the most successful Novel of the year. 6s. 
“ Surpasses in psychological insight any English novel published since the death 
of George Eliot.”—Canon MAcCoLL, in the Contemporary Review, 


DR. and MRS. GOLD: an Episode in the 


Life ofa Cause. By EpiTu A. BARNETT. 6s. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


Each 3s, 6d. 


1, MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. 


Hereert W. MaAcKutn, B.A., late Hon, Sec, Cambridge University Associa- 
tion of Brass-Collectors. Fully Illustrated. Second Edition, 


2. SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By 


Professor F. Hume, F.S.A., of King's College, London, Fully Ilvs- 
trated. 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 


Each with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


1. DANTE and his IDEAL. By Herserr 


Baynes, M.R.A.S, 


2. BROWNING’S MESSAGE to his TIME. 


By Dr. E, 


LEGAL HANDBOOKS SERIES. 


Each 3s. 6d. 


1. LEGAL HANDBOOK for EXECUTORS 


and ADMINISTRATORS, With all necessary Forms. By ALMARIC RuMSEy, 
Barrister-at--Law, Professor at King’s College. 


HISTORY of TITHES. By Rev. H. W. Crarxg, 


B.A. Price 63. 

“A scholarly and opportune contribution to the discussion of the Revenues of 
the Church. Shows considerable historical research, careful sis successive 
legislation, as well as the lates« statistics,’ —Speaker. 

** Cannot fail to be of use.”—R- view of the Churches. 

“ The best and most trust worthy manual upon tithes.”—Manchester Guardian, 


STUDIES in HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY of 


RELIGION. By Professor J. MAcCBRIDE STERRErT. 73. 6d, 
“Gives an excellent general view of the Hegelian position. For the student 


who wishes to know about Hegel, there is really no better book than this.” 
Saturday Review, 


HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS © of 


AMERICA, By Captain James Burney, F.R.S. 8vo. 400 pp. and 2 Maps, 
price 4s, 6d. net. [STANDARD AUTHORS SERIES, 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster — 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


— 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND COMPLETE ‘‘ WEBSTER.” 


An Entirely New Edition, thoroughly Revised, considerably Enlarged, 
and Reset in New Type. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Medium 4to, cloth, 31s. 6d.; half-calf, 42s.; half-russia, £2 5s. ; calf, £2 8s, 
Also in 2 vols, cloth, 34s. 


“ We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best existing 
English dictionary in one volume. Wedo not know of any work similar in size 
and price which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, variety of informa- 
tion, and general usefulness.” — Guardian. 

* It is the most comprehensive and most useful of its kind.”— National Observer. 

“We recommend the new Webster to every man of business, every father of a 
family, every teacher, and almost every student—to everybody, in fact, who is likely 
to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

“ A most ample, trustworthy, and cheap lexicon, not excelled for the purpose of 

general use by any other one-volume dictionary of the language.”—Daily Chronicie. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, on application, 


THE LIBRARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, 


CAMBRIDGE ; its History and Contents, By the Rev. RoperT Sinker, 

D.D., Librarian of the College. With lllustrative Views and Facsimiles. 

Fep. 4to. half-roan, 10s. 6d. net. 

a J Copies only, on hand-made paper, half-parchment, 15s. net to Sub- 
rs. 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF MR. LAW'S “HISTORY 
OF HAMPTON COURT.” 


A HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT 


PALACE. By Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. III. ORANGE 
AND GUELPH TIMES. Fep. 4to, with numerous Etchings, Eneravings, 
Maps. and Plans, 3ls.6d. Vol. I. TUDOR TIMES. Vol. Il. STUART 
TIMES. Each 
This volume concludes the History of the Palace down to the year 1891, with an 
Appendix of all the occupants of Private Apartments for the last 130 years, with 
Notes on their Lives ; and an exhaustive Index to the whole work. ? 


“It is full of interesting matter, and its value is nota little enhanced by the 
meee engravings, etchings, maps, and plans which illustrate and explain the 
text.”— Times. 

“lt is impossible, wherever we open, not to find something entertaining, gener- 
ally something new, and very often something which tempts us to read on 
indefinitely.”—Saturday Review. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF EPICTETUS, 


THE DISCOURSES of EPICTETUS. 


Arrian’s “ Discourses.” With the Encheiridion and Fragments. Translated, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Grong Lone, M.A. New Edition. 2 vols, 
tt 8vo, printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, and bound in 
‘kram, 10s, 
Large-paper Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. limited to 150 Copies, 21s, net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER 


POPE. A New Edition, revised by G. R. Deynis, B.A. Lond. With a 
Memoir by JouN Dennis, Author of ** Studies in English Literature” &c. 
Aldine Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3 vols. 2s. 6d. each, with Portrait. Vol. I. ready. 

The present edition of Pope’s Poems has been thoroughly revised, and no 
pains have been spared to make the text as accurate as possible, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 


GRAY. English and Latin. Edited, with an Introduction, Life, Notes, and 
a SEEING, by Joun BrapsHaw, M.A., LL.D. Aldine Edition. Fep. 8vo. 
ce 2s. 6a. 
This edition of Gray’s Poems is an entirely new work, and is believed to be 
the most complete, as well as the most accurate, yet published. 


HAPPY HOURS. Short Stories and Scien- 


tific Articles for Young People. A New Edition of “The Parents’ Cabinet.” 
Edited by ConsTaNce HILL. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
6 vols. Each volume complete in itself, and sold separately, 2s. 6d. 
“ Few persons, young or old, can read them without learning something from the 
contents.” — Times. 
“It must be a welcome addition to the family bookshelf where there are young 
people in the house.”— The Queen. 
“ Fathers and mothers caunot do better than buy, and boys and girls will find it 
difficult to discover pleasanter realing than is to be found in ‘ The Parents’ 
Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction.’ "—Atalanta, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SHILLING SERIES, 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. Translated 


by CAROLINE PEACHEY. With the original Illustrations b: Pede 
E. H. Wehnert. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOKS of ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Vol. IV. RUGBY FOOTBALL, by Harry 


VASSALL, ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, by C. W. Atcock. BASEBALL, 
by NewTon Crane. ROUNDERS, BOWLS, SKITTLES, QUOITS, &c., hy 
J. M. WALKER and C.C. Morr. 3s, 6d. (/mmediately, 


Vol. V. CYCLING and ATHLETICS, by 


Hewitt Grirrix ; SKATING, by Dovenas AD. 
6d. » by 8 ADAMS, With 188 Illustra- 


LONDON: GEORGF BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


(THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 


Rev. CHARLES GORE. | 


1891; The INCARNATION of the SON of GOD, 
8vo. 7s, 6d. [Just out. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-— 


Lady DUFFERIN j 


1878, Extracts from Home Letters written while 
Lord Dufferin was Governor-General. Portraite, 
Map, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Vor. 13. 


mr. 


JASMIN: BARBER, POET, PHI- 


LANTHROPIST. By Samvet Sites, LL.D., 
Author of the “Lives of the Engineers” &c. 
Post 8vo. 6s. {in Nov. 


JOURNEYS in PERSIA and 


Mrs. BISHOP 
(Miss Bird). 


KURDISTAN ; with a Summer in the Upper 
Karun Region, and a visit to the Rayah Nes‘o- 
rians, Maps and 36 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 


8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


A DICTIONARY of HYMN- 


Rev. JOHN JULIAN, 
and others. 


Mrs. WOODS. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. A New 


OLOGY: the Origin and History of the Christian 
Hymns of all Ages and Nations, with special refer- 
ence to those contained in the Hymn-books of 
English-speaking Countries. (1,600pp.) Medium 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Novel. By Margaret L. Woops, Author of “A 
Village Tragedy” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d, 
(This day. 


JAPANESE LETTERS: Eastern 


Commander 
H. BERKELEY, R.N. | 


Impressions of Western Men and Manners, as con- 
tained in the Correspondence of Tokiwara and 
Ya-hiri, Edited by Commander Hastines 
BERKELEY, R.N. Post 8vo. 


Mrs. NEWMAN. 


By the Author of “‘ Her Will and her Way” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


(BEGUN in JEST. A New Novel. 
( 


or { 
GAMBIER PARRY. 


THE COMBAT with SUFFERING. 


Fep. 8vo, 


‘TRAVELS amongst the GREAT 


ANDES of the EQUATOR. With 4 Maps and 
140 Original Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 
Unitorm with “ Scrambles amongst the Alps.” 


Mr, EDWARD SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX 


WHYMPER. 


to TRAVELS amongst the GREAT ANDES of 
the EQUATOR. Illustrated with Figures of new 
Genera and Species. With Preface, ith 60 
Illustrations, medium 8vo. 15s, net. 


HOW to USE the ANEROID 


BAROMETER. With Tables. Medium 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Rev. CHARLES GORE. | 


LUX MUNDI. Cheaper Edition. 


By Various Writers, Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS. 


BRUGSCH-BEY. 


A History derived entirely from the Monu- 
ments. New Edition, Condensed and thoroughly 
Revised, by M. Broprick. With Maps and Iilus- 
trations, 8vo. 18s, [Just out. 


Mr. H. C. BARKLEY. { 


(STUDIES in the ART of RAT- 


CATCHING. A Manual for Schools. By the 
Author of “ My Boyhood” &c. Post 8vo. 


(PRIMITIVE CULTURE:  Re- 


Prof. E. B. TYLOR. | 


searches into the Development of Mythology, 
Philos opby, Religion, Language, Art, and Science, 
By E. B. TyLor, Keeper of the Museum, Oxford. 
Third Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


Dr. GEORGE SMITH. | 


LIFE of ALEXANDER N. 
SOMERVILLE, D.D. In Scotland, India, America, 
Australasia, Europe, &c. 1813-1889, Popular 
Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Mr. CRIPPS, C.B. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Eccle- 
siastical, Decorative, and Domestic. ‘Fourth 
Revised Edition, Illustrations, medium 8vo. 21s. 


Sir MONIER 
WILLIAMS, K.C.I.E. 


BRAHMANISM and HINDUISM, 
Portrait. 8vo. 18s. 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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‘MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON; The Story as 


told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. Jn Usum Laicorum. By J.A. FROUDE. 8vo, 16s. 


ANNAIS of MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-1846. 


By Cartes 


WORDSWORTH, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


SEAS and LANDS. 


Reprinted by permission of the Proprietors 


of the “Daily Telegraph,” from Letters published under the title “By Sea and Land” in that Journal. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A, 
K.C.LE. With 42 Full-Page Plates and 29 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 21s. 


DARKNESS and DAWN;; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 


Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


POEMS. 


By Epwarp Harrpore Lecky, 
*,* 113 Copies have been printed on Large Paper, applications for which must be made to the Booksellers. 


Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


STEPHENS, Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo. (3 vols.) Vol. II. 18s, 


By H. Morse 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. By 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 8 vols. Vol. III. 1647-1649. With 8 Maps. 8vo. 28s. 


[On November 15, 


WITH AXE and ROPE in the NEW ZEA- 


LAND ALPS. By GronGe EDWARD MANNERING, Member of the New 
Zealand Alpine Cimb, Member of the Royal Geographical Society of 
Australasia, and Member of the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, N.Z. 
With Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The COUNTRY of the VOSGES. By Henry 


W. Wor, Author of “ Rambles in the Black Forest,.”” With a Map. 8vo. 12s, 


The LAND of the LAMAS: Notes of a 


Journey through China, Mongolia, and Tibet. With 2 Maps and 61 I)lustra- 
tions. By WILLIAM WOODVILLE ROCKHILL. 8vo. lds, 


ANGLING SKETCHES. By Anprew Lane. 


With 20 Illustrations by W. G. Burn-Murdoch. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
[Un November 10. 


ABOUT CEYLON and BORNEO ; being an 


Account of Two Visits to Ceylon, one to Borneo, and How we Fell Out on our 
Homeward Journey. By J. Ciurrersuck, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“ The Skipper in Arctic Seas,” and Joint Author of “ Three in Norway ” and 
* B.C. 1837.” With 47 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

a few days, 


DR. LIDDON’S TOUR in EGYPT and 


PALESTINE in 1886, Being Letters, descriptive of the Tour, written by 
his Sister, Mrs. Kina. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


HAPPINESS in the SPIRITUAL LIFE; or, 


“The Secret of the Lord.” A Series of Practical Considerations. By the 
Rev. WittlamM CLavett. INGRAM, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough 
Cathedral and Vicar of St. Matthew's, Leicester. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The INHERITANCE of the SAINTS; or, 


Thoughts von the Communion of Saints and the Life of the World to come. 

Collected chiefly from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the Rev. 

M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 
ice 78. 


PROBLEMS of CHRISTIANITY and SCEP- 


TICISM: Lessons from Twenty Years’ Experience in the Field of Christian 
Evidence. By the Rev. ALEXANDER J. Harrison. B.D., Vicar of Lightcliffe, 
Evidential Missioner of the Church Parochial Mission Society, and Lecturer 
of the Christian Evidence Society. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of MY LIFE: an Auto- 


biography. By the Right Rev. Bishor OXENDEN, formerly Bishop of 
Montreal. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The SON. By the Rev. T. Mozrey, M.A, 
gooey Oe of Oriel, Author of “The Word,” “Reminiscences,” &c, 


ALRESFORD ESSAYS for the TIMES. By 
the Rev. W. 0. NEWNHAM, M.A., late Rector of Alresford. Conrents:—Bible 
Story of Creation—Bible Story of Eden—Bible Story of the Deluge—After 
Death—Miracles: a Conversation—Eternal Punishment—The Resurrection 
of the Body. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The SPIRIT of MAN: an Essay in Christian 


Philosophy. By the Rev. A. CHANDLER, M.A., Rector of Poplar, E., Fellow 
and late Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 53. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


Wa.rorp, Author of “‘Mr. Smith” &c. &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


The BRETHREN of MOUNT ATLAS: 
being the First Part of an African Theosophical Story. By Hucu EB. M. 
Strurrietp, F.R.G.S., Author of “ El Maghreb: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through 
Marocco.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 


MAIWA’S REVENGE;; or, the War of the | werties Poticck, George 1. 


Little Hand. By H. Riogr HacGarp. New and Cheaper Edition, with 
8 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


BEGGARS ALL. ByL.Doveatt. Third 


Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DORRIE: a Novel. By Trresuck, 


Author of “ Saint Margaret”. &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WITH MY FRIENDS: Tales told in Partner- 
ship. By BraNDER Matruews. With an Introductory Essay on the Art 
and Mystery of Collaboration. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* Mr. Matthews’s collaborators in this volume are H, C, Bunner, Walter 

Jessop, and F. Anstey. 


WHERE TOWN and COUNTRY MEET. 


By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN, Author of “The Story of a Marriage” Crown 
8vo. 6s. (ln a few days, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


— 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by WILLIAM BOYCE, 
at the Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, November 7, 1891. 
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